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the principles every American citizen should 
be aware of in his daily living as he helps 
make decisions on issues affecting the welfare 
of his community and nation. 
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Dear Jill and Jack, 

Every time the headlines feature a ““TEEN-AGE WAR” or say “ONLY 
38% VOTE IN PRIMARIES,” my pupils are full of questions about the 
basic problems of JUVENILE DELINQUENCY and POLITICAL APATHY. 

To be a good citizen, each one of these young people should think for 
himself about these and other issues. I wanted to help them get started, so I 


wrote to: 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL for the SOCIAL STUDIES 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


They sent me two NEW PAMPHLETS that were developed for the 9th 
and 10th grade. They are published by 


The Civic. Education Cantor 


at. Jufts University in Medford, Massachusetts. 


The pamphlets are LIBERTY AND THE LAW, a fascinating account of 
a young man’s fight against delinquency; and GET INTO THE GAME, which 
tells the story of an election and shows that everyone can be in politics. My 
students liked them so much they read them from cover to cover. 

All 12 of the pamphlets in the LIVING DEMOCRACY SERIES have been 
approved for publication by the NCSS Publications Committee, so you know 
they are accurate classroom materials. They are only 60 cents each, and you 
can get classroom sets at 45 cents a pamphlet. Why not send for an exam- 
ination set? Free “‘Hints and Helps’ are available on request, too. 

Regards, 
A Colleague 
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CHRISTMAS: PILGRIM STYLE 


HRISTMAS, says Webster, defining the 
word as a noun, is “An annual church 
festival, kept on December 25, in memory 
of the birth of Christ. It is celebrated generally 
by a particular church service, and by special 
gifts, greetings, and hospitality, and in most 
Christian communities is a legal holiday... .” 
We expected to find this definition when we 
turned to the dictionary, but we must confess to 
complete surprise at finding Christmas also listed 
as a “transitive verb.” Apparently you “Christ- 
mas a house” when you decorate it with ever- 
greens—or “Christmas a friend’ when you buy 
gifts for him. This, at least seems to be what 
Webster is saying; and we quote, “To provide 
with Christmas cheer. To decorate with ever- 
greens for Christmas. To celebrate Christmas; 
also, Eng., to sell Christmas decorations, or U.S., 
to buy Christmas gifts.” 


On the wall just above our copy of Webster is 
a Currier lithograph of the Pilgrims landing at 
Plymouth, and we can almost see them looking 
down their noses at the definition of Christmas 
on the open page of the dictionary, for they 
didn’t “celebrate” Christmas with wassail and 
evergreens and gifts, not that first year in the 
New World or later, and it wasn’t the urgency of 
their situation that prevented them from cele- 
brating, but a matter of principle. Christraas was 
Christ’s birthday, to be sure, but one proved his 
devotion by everyday works, not by special cele- 
bration, in or out of church, on a single day of 
the year. 

The Currier lithograph shows the Pilgrims 
landing at Plymouth. From an historian’s point of 
view, the picture is just about as bad as they 
come. There were obviously large gaps in Na- 
thaniel Currier’s education when it came to the 
subject of the Pilgrims. For one thing, he pictures 
them stepping from a small boat up onto Plym- 
outh Rock. This is a pleasant tradition, but even 
in Plymouth the historical-minded citizens admit 
that the tradition rests upon no more substantial 
a base than the memory of Elder Thomas Faunce, 
who, in 1741, then aged ninety-five, recollected 


that as a boy he had heard someone say that this 
is where the Pilgrims landed. 

In spite of its inconclusive base, however, one 
can accept the Plymouth Rock detail in the Cur- 
rier portrayal as a maiter of artistic license, but 
the picture of the Mayflower anchored offshore 
and the date, December 11, are something else 
again, for on December 11 the Mayflower with 
most of the Pilgrims on board was still in Prov- 
incetown harbor waiting the return of the small 
boat which had carried ten of the “principall 
men, & some sea men” on a circuit of Massa- 
chusetts Bay in search of a place to build a 
settlement. The Mayflower left Provincetown, or 
what is now Provincetown, on December 15, but 
adverse winds delayed the ship, and it was not 
until December 16 that the Pilgrims at last 
arrived at Plymouth, the location the smaller 
exploring party had previously selected for settle- 
ment. “And after wards,” William Bradford com- 
ments in his journal (“Of Plimoth Plantation”), 
“tooke better view of ye place, and resolved wher 
to pitch their dwelling; and ye 25. day began to 
erecte ye first house for commone use to receive 
them and their goods.” 

This mention of “ye 25. day” is the closest 
Bradford comes to mentioning the Pilgrim's first 
Christmas in the New World, The word wasn't 
even a noun to him, let alone a transitive verb, 
and we can only assume that the little company 
of settlers labored through the day in the cold 
and cheerless wilderness cutting logs for “ye first 
house.” 

We get a bit more insight into the Pilgrim's 
conception of Christmas from an incident that 
occurred about twelve months after the Pilgrims 
first landed at Plymouth. “And herewith I shall 
end this year,” Bradford wrote. “Only I shall 
remember one passage more, rather of mirth than 
of waight. One ye day called Chrismas, ye Govr. 
called them out to worke, (as was used), but ye 
most of this new-company [a group recently ar- 
rived from England] excused them selves and 
said it wente against their consciences to work 
on yt day. So ye Govr tould them that if they 
made it mater of conscience, he would spare them 

(Concluded on page 354) 





Electing a President 


Henry J. Abraham 








I 


PPROXIMATELY one month after the 
next presidential election in November 
1956, a very old and slightly mysterious 
ceremony, one that takes place every four years, 
will be performed in the capital of each of the 
48 United States. Apportioned in every state in 
accordance with constitutional and statutory re- 
quirement, the 531 members of the Electoral 
College will meet to cast their ballots, presumably 
for those presidential and vice-presidential candi- 
dates who will have carried the state in the elec- 
tion. 

The results of this event will be on their way 
to the nation’s capital shortly thereafter, duly 
addressed to the Presiding Officer of the Senate, 
the Vice-President of the United States. In the 
assembly of all the newly elected, re-elected, and 
held-over members of the Congress, the Vice- 
President will open the properly signed and 
sealed ballots. To the surprise of no one at all, 
although to the undoubted chagrin of several, 
he will then announce the name of the winners 
and declare them to have been officially elected 
to serve as President and Vice-I'resident of the 
United States of America for the period of one 
term, commencing on January 20, 1957, and end- 
ing on January 20, 1961. 

As thus briefly described, the above ceremony 
represents the often-misunderstood Electoral Col- 
lege system in action. At first glance, it may well 
seem to be an archaic, though rather charming, 
custom, yet certainly a completely harmless one. 
Let there be no mistake: the Electoral College 
may be charming and even amusing, but it is far 
from harmless! For some 160 years the system 
has caused a variety of difficulties. As recently as 
the Truman-Dewey race of 1948 the country ex- 
perienced a presidential election which quite 
narrowly missed being thrown into the House of 
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Representatives for final decision. It was not 
until the morning following the election that 
Mr. Truman could be certain of having attained 
the necessary majority vote in the Electoral Col- 
lege. 

The system itself rests today upon the concept 
of “winner-take-all:” i.e., that candidate who has 
received the greatest number of popular votes 
within one state is the ipso facto recipient of the 
entire electoral vote for that state, regardless of 
how large or how small the latter may be, re- 
gardless of whether his margin of victory over 
his closest rival was by one or by 1,000,000 votes. 
In accordance with constitutional requirement, 
that candidate who receives an absolute majority 
(266) of the total 531 electoral votes cast, will be 
declared President. Why, we may well ask, did 
our Founding Fathers devise such a system? And 
why are we clinging to it with such tenacity? 


. II 

When the Constitution was framed in the now 
famous building on Philadelphia's Fifth and 
Chestnut Streets almost 170 years ago, most of 
the young but quite conservative members of 
the Constitutional Convention feared, rightly or 
wrongly, what they viewed as the possibility of 
“an excess of democracy.” This concern was elo- 
quently expressed by Alexander Hamilton, for 
one, both in the Convention and in the cele- 
brated Federalist Papers. If the President were 
to be elected directly by the people, might he not 
at some later date become a dictator or the in- 
strument of mob rule? Chosen indirectly, how- 
ever, or so the Founding Fathers felt, he would 
not thusly be exposed to the tensions and emo- 
tions of the populace. 

As so often happens in life, it proved to be 
much easier to decide what not to do than what 
to do. While practically all! members of the Con- 
vention agreed that an indirect mode of selection 
would have to be devised, the proposal that the 
Chief Executive be chosen by the Congress was, 
fortunately, we may now hazard, rejected in view 
of the existing belief that he might very well be- 
come too dependent upon the Legislative Branch. 
A great many suggestions ensued; but finally the 
Founding Fathers determined upon what in 
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retrospect can only be viewed as an anachronism 
—the present Electoral College. It was based upon 
a similar device then utilized by the Colony of 
Maryland. The framers hoped and expected that 
only able and august gentlemen would be se- 
lected, and that these gentlemen would do their 
utmost to determine upon the foremost statesman 
to don the mantle of the Chief Executive, with- 
out so much as a glance or an ear to the selfish 
interests in the localities back home. To cope 
with the possibility of the absence of a majority 
vote in the combined Electoral College, the 
Founding Fathers provided for election by the 
House of Representatives. In that event the 
House would choose from among the top five 
candidates on the list, each state voting as a unit 
of one, a quorum for voting purposes to be two- 
thirds of all the states, with a majority of those 
present to be required for election. 

Hamilton and his co-workers were pleased and 
sanguine. Commented Hamilton in The Fed- 
eralist, “if the manner of it be not perfect, it is 
at least excellent.” Indeed, their hopes seemed 
to be vindicated, for in the first two elections, 
both all but unanimously decided ir. favor of 
General Washington, the elaborate device op- 
erated as envisaged. Yet trouble appeared as 
early as 1796; and ere long the system began to 
produce results neither expected nor desired by 
the originators of the Electoral College plan. 

The essential source of the difficulty was the 
slowly yet irresistibly developing political con- 
sciousness of the people of the United States. 
Not the entire people, assuredly, but a sufficiently 
numerous and influential group which made 
clear that it did not care for the arrangement of 
having uncommitted intermediaries do their se- 
lecting for them. It was only a few years before 
political parties were formed—the very antithesis 
of Hamilton’s thoughts relative to the Electoral 
College—parties that began to court and name 
their own presidential candidates. Since the 
electors were then soon chosen by people with 
more or less distinct party loyalties, it was but 
a matter of time until they underwent a trans- 
formation into what amounted to little more 
than the role of party agents, who were expected 
to vote in accordance with party instructions. 
And they did so! There have been a few “defec- 
tions” from that rule, such as the action of a 
West Virginia elector in 1916 and that of a 1948 
Tennessee elector, Preston Parks of Somerville, 
Tennessee, who cast his ballot for Dixiecrat Can- 
didate Strom Thurmond of South Carolina, 
despite the fact that Tennessee had returned a 


clear majority for President Truman; but neither 
of these two cases materially affected the outcome 
of the elections involved. The one presidential 
race in which members of the Electoral College 
did “swing” the final results was that of 1796, 
in which two electors pledged to Republican- 
Democrat ‘Thomas Jefferson—one from Virginia 
and one from North Carolina—switched to Fed- 
eralist John Adams, thereby insuring the latter's 
election to the highest office in the land. 


Ill 


The metamorphosis of the members of the 
Electoral College from “independents” to “party 
agents” was undoubtedly a salutory one. But it 
failed to eradicate several of the other evils con- 
nected with the Electoral College, chief of which 
was—and remains to this day—the “winner-take- 
all” or “unit” rule. This rule awarded every 
state’s entire electoral votes to the winning candi- 
date, no matter how tiny the margin of his plural- 
ity. As early as 1824 the “winner-take-all” rule 
took its first toll: Candidate Andrew Jackson 
received almost 50,000 more popular votes than 
his closest opponent, Candidate John Quincy 
Adams; but the election was thrown into the 
House of Representatives since Jackson lacked 
an absolute majority of the Electoral College, 
where he had received gg votes, Adams 84, Craw- 
ford 41, and Clay 37. Voting by states, the House 
elected not Jackson but Adams President. In all 
fairness to the system, however, it ought to be 
noted that evidence exists that one reason for 
the outcome was the promise of a cabinet post 
to Henry Clay in return for the throwing of his 
influential support to Adams. Moreover, in six 
of the states—Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, New 
York, South Carolina, and Vermont—the electors 
were appointed by the legislature thereof, thus 
rendering a popular verdict meaningless. Never- 
theless, had the “winner-take-all” rule not ex- 
isted, Jackson, evidently the popular choice, 
would have been President. 

! The second Electoral College calamity oc- 
curred in the famous presidential election of 
1876, frequently styled the “stolen” election. At 
the end of the tabulation, Samuel J. Tilden, the 
Democratic candidate had amassed 4,284,757 
popular votes, his Republican opponent, Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, 4,033,050. Thus, Tilden received 
a quarter-of-a-million votes more than Hayes! 
However, no final result of the election could 
be announced because, while Tilden had won 
184 electoral votes (one short of an absolute ma- 
jority in the Electoral College) and Hayes 165, 
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it appeared that 20 votes were in dispute, One 
of these was in Oregon involving an elector who 
was constitutionally disqualified because he held 
a postmastership, the other 19 in Florida, South 
Carolina, and Louisiana, where the Southern 
and Reconstruction governments each submitted 
a different set of returns. Hence, while Tilden 
was in need of but one vote to win, Hayes needed 
each and every one of the 20! What to do? 

The attendant situation was a delicate one 
indeed! It was compounded by the fact that the 
incumbent Congress was divided between a 
Democratic House and a Republican Senate. 
The troubled leaders of Congress determined 
upon a special Electoral Commission, which they 
created by passing the Electoral Count Act of 
1877. That legislation provided for a Commis- 
sion of 15 members to “investigate the twenty 
disputed votes and return a verdict forthwith.” 
Five members from the Senate, three Republi- 
cans and two Democrats, and two Republicans 
and three Democrats from the House were ap- 
pointed, together with two Republicans—Miller 
and Strong—and two Democratic—Clifford and 
Field—justices of the Supreme Court. The fifth 
justice, and thus the pivotal Commission mem- 
ber, was to be chosen by his colleagues on the 
bench, who selected Mr. Justice David Davis, sup- 
posedly a political “Independent”—if there is 
such a thing—from Illinois. 

Although a founder of the Republican party, 
a prime mover in the nomination of Abraham 
Lincoln, who later appointed him to the Su- 
preme Court, he was, by 1876, definitely of doubt- 
ful political allegiance. In fact, he was mentioned 
as a possible presidential candidate by both 
parties in that election year. In view of the pres- 
ence of seven known Democrats and seven known 
Republicans, it was felt that Davis, as the fif- 
teenth member, might be considered a “neutral.” 

Then a bombshell exploded: After having 
been named to the Commission, Mr. Justice Davis 
accepted almost immediately a suddenly tendered 
offer by the Illinois legislature to elect him to 
an open Democratic U. S. Senate seat from that 
state! There was a confused rumor of a plot to 
keep him off the Commission. The facts seem to 
be that Governor Palmer of Illinois—in what has 
been described as a major political blunder—had 
caused his Democratic followers in the legislature 
to vote for Davis. There are some indications that 
the justice had been considered for the Senator- 
ship even prior to his selection for the Commis- 
sion, At any rate, he was, apparently, not averse 
to leaving the bench. Moreover, it is quite likely 


that Davis would have refused to serve on the 
Commission, anyway. He disliked and distrusted 
what he called “the experiment,” and he was 
evidently unwilling to assume a responsibility 
which might well subject him to “misrepresenta- 
tion” in history, especially by the defeated party. 

Whatever Mr. Justice Davis’ motives were, his 
absence from the Electoral Commission certainly 
benefited his fellow Kenyon College alumnus, 
Rutherford B. Hayes. Davis was replaced on the 
Commission, with the approval of both parties, 
by Mr. Justice Bradley, an avowed Republican.* 
Ergo, the Commission now consisted of eight 
Republicans and seven Democrats. And, once 
again to no one’s surprise at all, each and every 
one of the 20 disputed votes was subsequently 
awarded to Mr. Hayes on a straight 8 to 7 party- 
line basis, thus ultimately declaring him to be 
President of the United States of America, as of 
March 2, 1877, by an electoral vote of 185 to 
184. 

The third, and in some respects perhaps the 
most clear-cut malheur of the Electoral College 
occurred in the Benjamin Harrison—Grover 
Cleveland race of 1888. The final count of valid 
ballots demonstrated Cleveland to have won the 
popular vote by a plurality of 100,000 ballots; 
Cleveland received 5,540,050 and his Republican 
opponent 5,444,337 votes. Yet the Electoral Col- 
lege vote stood at 233 for Harrison and merely 
168 for Cleveland! Here no extraneous circum- 
stances, such as those of the 1824 and 1876 elec- 
tions had entered: it was a plain case of the Elec- 
toral College system militating against the ma- 
jority choice of the people. What had happened 
~—and it could re-occur—was that Cleveland had 
carried the small states by large majorities, but 
lost several of the key populous states by a tiny 
margin. Here the “winner-take-all” concept was 
at its worst! 

Nor were the three instances cited above the 
only type of mischief wrought directly, or indi- 
rectly, by the Electoral College. In 1800 the sys- 
tem was responsible for another and different 
type of controversy: in that election the Demo- 
cratic-Republican candidates for President and 
Vice-President, Thomas Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr had defeated their Federalist opponents 


* President Hayes later filled the vacancy on the bench, 
caused by Davis’ resignation, with John Marshall Harlan, 
a Republican from Kentucky, who went on to become 
one of the most celebrated justices on the bench. He is 
the grandfather of the present—and junior—member of 
the Supreme Court, John M. Harlan, Jr., recently ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower. 
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Adams and Pinckney. Yet each of the two Demo- 
crats had received precisely the same number of 
votes in the Electoral College, namely 73, thus 
throwing the election into the “lame duck” Fed- 
eralist House of Representatives. Few doubted 
that the obvious choice for President, insofar as 
the general populace was concerned, was Mr. Jef- 
ferson, but the electors had not distinguished be- 
tween the two, and Burr refused to concede the 
election. The choice thus fell to the 16 states 
then represented in the House. Both candidates 
were rather thoroughly disliked by the incumbent 
Federalist majority. Ballot after ballot was taken 
without either of the two men being able to at- 
tain the necessary majority of nine states. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, who had no love whatever for 
Jefferson, but who positively loathed Burr, 
finally threw his influence behind the former, 
and Jefferson received the votes of ten states on 
the thirty-sixth ballot, four states remaining with 
Burr, and two registering blank ballots. In a 
grim sense, Hamilton ultimately paid with his 
life for his support of Jefferson: Burr killed him 
in a duel on Weehawken Heights on July 11, 
1804. 

As a direct result of the election of 1800 and 
its disturbing consequences, the Twelfth Amend- 
ment was proposed in December of 1803 and 
speedily adopted in the fall of 1804, thus render- 
ing a repetition of the erstwhile debacle impos- 
sible. It provided for the separate casting of elec- 
toral ballots for President and Vice-President, 
whereas under the original system two ballots 
were cast by the electors without express designa- 
tion of first or second place, the person with the 
greatest total to be President, and the one with 
the second greatest total Vice-President. At least 
that feature of the Electoral College has been 
relegated to memory! 

As final illustrations of the difficulties or an- 
noyances connected with the Electoral College 
a number of additional disputes could be cited. 
For example, on one occasion during the last 
century the electoral votes of the State of Ar- 
kansas were rejected in Washington. Why? Be- 
cause the certified list of returns from that State 
bore the Seal of the Secretary of State of Arkansas 
instead of the Great Seal—which that State simply 
did not own at the time. Another perhaps equally 
absurd squabble arose when the Electoral Col- 
lege of Wisconsin failed to cast its ballots on the 
proper day, for the simple reason that its mem- 
bers were prevented from so doing because of a 
violent blizzard. On several other occasions votes 
were negated on purely technical grounds. While 


none of these categories proved to be decisive, 
they might well have been in a very close electoral 
vote race. 


IV 


Such have been the vagaries of the Electoral 
College. Yet it is still with us, and it will very 
likely be with us for the foreseeable future. Its 
chances of abolition are slight, and so would 
seem to be those of alteration in line with such 
schemes as the proposed Lodge-Gossett amend- 
ment of 1950 and the Daniel and Mundt-Condert 
amendments of 1955. In all probability we shall 
be saddled with it for some time to come. How- 
ever, it may be well to analyze briefly such possi- 
bilities of change as would seem to exist. 

Whereas the Congress has grappled with some 
minor deficiencies of the system during its his- 
tory and has passed such related, although by 
no means directly pertinent amendments as the 
Twelfth and Twentieth Amendments to the 
Constitution, the basic evils of the Electoral Col- 
lege remain. Keeping in mind the illustrations 
outlined earlier in this article, the major effects 
would seem to comprise the following which 
have been ably and repeatedly put to the pen 
by several students of the field: 

First, the present Electoral College system fails 
co produce equitable and accurate results. In 
virtually every election to date it has negatively 
distorted the actual popular vote because of its 
inherent “winner-take-all” concept. In 1912, for 
example, the vote for Republican William 
Howard Taft equalled 45 percent of Democrat 
Woodrow Wilson’s popular vote, but less than 
2 percent of his electoral vote. Republican Dwight 
D. Eisenhower in 1952 obtained less than 55, per- 
cent of the popular vote, but more than 83 per- 
cent of the electoral vote. Many additional valid 
examples could readily be cited. 

Second, the system is inherently undemocratic 
and unfair to the political majority since the 
possibility exists that a President—as in the cases 
of Messrs. Hayes and Harrison—may be elected 
with fewer popular votes than another candi- 
date. It is even possible for a candidate, with a 
majority of the popular votes and a plurality of 
the electoral votes, still to be defeated in the 
House of Representatives, a fate Andrew Jack- 
son experienced in the campaign of 1824. 

Third, nor is the Electoral College markedly 
fair to political minorities-in the various states. 
To all intents and purposes, no Republican in 
Arkansas, Georgia, or Mississippi and no Demo- 
crat in Maine, Vermont or the Dakotas, to illus- 
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trate at random, is actually able to make his 
presidential vote count in the Electoral College. 
In effect, their votes are, in a sense counted 
against they ‘ves! In a related vein, the nearly 
2,800,000 _ar votes cast for Democrat Harry 
S. Truman .a New York in 1948, for instance, 
were converted in the Electoral College to votes 
for Republican Thomas E. Dewey, who carried 
the state by a fairly small margin but received 
all of its electoral votes. In earlier elections in 
that state similar distortions have militated 
against the Republicans. New York is not, of 
course, a one-party state. However, the canceling 
out of votes cast for minority parties in the latter 
type of state, such as in the “black belt” South, 
upper New England, and rural sections of the 
Midwest, distinctly serve to maintain essentially 
one-party areas, 

Fourth, the mechanics of the system could read- 
ily collapse. With the exception of two states, 
the electors are not legally bound to vote for the 
man they are ostensibly pledged to support. 
Precedents do, indeed, exist for such “independ- 
ent” action, as has been noted above in connec- 
tion with West Virginia and Tennessee electors. 
Moreover, deals are always possible when the 
decision falls to the House. Jefferson in 1800 and 
John Quincy Adams in 1824 were approached 
with “offers” by “interested” parties. Jefferson 
would have no part of it; the evidence is not 
equally convincing in the case of Adams. Had 
the 1948 election wound up in the House, politi- 
cal bargaining would almos: certainly have en- 
sued. The death or serious illness of members of 
the Electoral College, as well as fraud, could also 
gravely affect results. 


V 


How may the patient be cured? The obvious 
remedy would be to abolish the entire Electoral 
College arrangement lock, stock, and barrel, and 
elect the President, by direct popular vote, very 
much in the same ‘‘at large” fashion as governors 
and senators are now elected in the several states. 
This proposal would seem to incorporate many 
advantages, which may be briefly outlined as fol- 
lows: (1) It is a simple and direct system. (2) It 
is the most democratic method, for it will pro- 
vide a greater and more equitable reflection of 
the popular will. (4) It will very likely cause the 
campaign to be actively waged in every state in- 
stead of just the doubtful ones, (4) It will en- 
courage the development of a two-party system 
in present one-party regions. (5) It will add pres- 
tige to the people, the voting populace, per se. 


(6) It will prevent a minority choice by insuring 
a majority or at least a definite plurality for the 
winner. (7) It will reduce the preponderating in- 
fluence of the large states. (8) It will reduce the 
preponderating influence of the now one-party 
states. (g) It will reduce the preponderating in- 
fluence of minorities in the large states, with a 
resultant lessening in appeal, now sometimes of 
demagogic variety, to assorted types of prejudice 
in these states. (10) It will cause the average citi- 
zen-voter to be more responsible and less apa- 
thetic. And (11), after all, it will eliminate the 
Electoral College, a living anachronism. 

A large majority of political scientists and 
students of politics are clearly convinced of the 
desirability of this plan. However, since politics 
is the “art of the possible,” one must face realities. 
The proposed abolition of the Electoral College 
in favor of the direct election of the President 
faces obstacles that are practically insuperable. 
To begin with, a constitutional amendment, re- 
quiring a two-thirds majority vote of each house 
of Congress, is needed to achieve that aim. No 
Congress will be likely to allow such an amend- 
ment to reach the floor stage, much less pass it, 
although such a proposal is inevitably placed into 
the “hopper” at the beginning of each new Con- 
gress. Even if, for the sake of argument, we were 
to assume its passage, it would almost certainly 
fail of subsequent ratification, no matter whether 
the congressionally specified ratification be by 
the method of state legislatures or by state con- 
ventions, an affirmative vote of three-fourths of 
the states being required in each instance. It 
would fail chiefly because of evidently insur- 
mountable objections, selfish yet quite under- 
standable, on the part of the small states. These 
existing small states—and there are considerably 
more small ones than large ones—would suffer 
the loss of their present advantage of a guaran 
teed minimum of three electoral votes, a mini- 
mum which now grants them an importance in 
the Electoral College that is out of all proportion 
with their population ratio. State interest and 
state pride loom large upon our national scene. 
The South, too, from the viewpoint of regional 
interest, would react adversely to the proposal, 
for since its participation in general elections 
is customarily low, its ratio of influence would 
drop accordingly. Facing facts, as one must, we 
can only conclude that the plan for the direct 
election of the President, however desirable, 
defies attainment under present constitutional! 
and political realities. 

But numerous other plans have been advanced 
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some so intricate and time-consuming that they 
scarcely merit attention. Nevertheless, among the 
varied suggestions one stands out as not only a 
step in the right direction but, incidentally, as 
one that has at least a chance of adoption, since 
it is considerably less drastic. It is the erstwhile 
Lodge-Gossett Amendment, now known as the 
Daniel Amendment, which has been widely pub- 
licized. While clearly not so desirable as the di- 
rect election of the President, it is indubitably 
an improvement over the status quo and repre- 
sents at least “half-a-loaf.” 

Devised in its final form—although not or- 
iginated by them—by Republican ex-Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts and Demo- 
cratic ex-Representative Ed Gossett of Texas, the 
Amendment, as introduced in Congress early in 
1948 and repeatedly thereafter, would abolish 
the Electoral College, but would retain the elec- 
toral votes, duly distributed among the 48 states 
in accordance with present practice. The people 
would no longer vote for electors but for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President by name and party. 
Then, upon final tabulation, each candidate 
would receive the same proportion of the elec- 
toral votes of a state as he won of its popular 
vote. For example, in a state with 15 electoral 
votes, where one candidate beats another by a 
two to one margin, the winning candidate would 
receive 10 of the state’s electoral votes and the 
loser would obtain five. Under the present sys- 
tem, the winner would get all 15. The President 
of the Senate would declare the candidate having 
the greatest number of electoral votes President 
of the United States, provided that his total 
equalled at least go percent of all the electoral 
votes in the country. In case of a tie among the 
electors the candidate with the largest popular 
vote would win. Otherwise, the Senate and the 
House, sitting together and voting as individuals 
~—which is quite different than the present pro- 
cedure under the Twelfth and Twentieth Amend- 
ments—would elect a President from the two 
highest candidates, with an absolute majority 
required for election. 

After a number of fatalities in committee and 


on the floor of the two houses of Congress, the 
proposed Amendment managed to pass the 
United States Senate on February 1, 1950, by the 
fairly comfortable margin of 64:27. Its supporters 
were jubilant, and, for a while, it appeared as if 
the House of Representatives would follow suit. 
However, storm signals soon developed when the 
all-powerful House Rules Committee refused to 
clear it for floor consideration. Representative 
Gossett, the co-sponsor, thereupon resorted to a 
parliamentary device—then, but no longer now 
possible under House Rules—which enabled him 
to by-pass the Rules Committee after a certain 
lapse of time. On July 17, 1950, he thus suc- 
ceeded in forcing a floor vote. Yet after a mere 
40 minutes of debate the House not only failed 
to give the proposal the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority, but even declined to give it a simple ma- 
jority! It went down to defeat by a roll-call vote 
of 210:134. 

The Lodge-Gossett Amendment died on the 
rock of a series of objections in the form of ex- 
pressed fears, both of the genuine and the arti- 
ficial variety; Fear that it might encourage 
splinter parties; fear that it would tend to break 
down the concept of the states as entities; fear 
that it would give the South more power in 
Democratic councils through threats of Dixiecrat 
and allied movements; fear that it would reduce 
sharply the political strength of minority and 
“special interest” groups in some sections of the 
North; fear that it might, or might not—the 
arguments going both ways—give new strength 
to the Republican Party; and there may even 
have been a sentimental feeling among some that 
the Electoral College was a colorful tradition 
worth preserving. 

Whatever the reasons, the Lodge-Gossett 
Amendment was effectively defeated. It has been 
reintroduced several times since, either under its 
own or some other title, yet without success of 
enactment to date, The prognosis for its ultimate 
adoption is frankly not a very happy one. For 
better or worse, the College survives to this day 
a political anachronism fraught at once with 
meaninglessness and constant danger. 





“Whatever the relative merits of its various forms, experience during the past thirty years has shown major in- 
stances when all types of democracy have shirked commitments and refused to make the hard, necessary decisions 
which the situation required. . . .” (From Lester B. Pearson in Democracy in World Politics, p. 112-119.) 





Teaching Psychology in High Schools 
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HERE is evidence that the teaching of 

psychology in high schools is increasing 

and that it is taught in most states, al- 
though sometimes under titles other than “Psy- 
chology.” Although psychology is taught in the 
science department in some schools, it seems that 
in most high schools it is taught in the social 
studies department. Apparently but few teachers 
devote full time to the teaching of psychology, 
and very little is known about methods of teach- 
ing the subject at the high school level. 

The Division on the Teaching of Psychology 
of the American Psychological Association has a 
committee’ which is currently studying methods 
and techniques used in teaching psychology in 
high schools, ‘Teachers have been asked to send 
in any syllabi, supplemental reading lists, lists 
of audio-visual aids, and other materials which 
they have found to be effective. At a somewhat 
later date, this material will be available for 
distribution, 


RELIANCE ON TEXTBOOKS 


Apparently no one knows how psychology 
should be taught in high schools (or in colleges 
and universities for that matter). For the pres- 
ent, a report can be made on methods and tech- 
niques used in teaching high school psychology 
as such methods and techniques have been re- 
vealed by a questionnaire study, The committee 
sent a questionnaire to 484 high school teachers 
of psychology in 42 states during the spring and 
fall of 1954. From this number, 217 usable re- 
plies were received from teachers in 34 states 
(45 percent return). Of these teachers, 201 re- 
ported teaching 297 classes in psychology (mean, 











The author of this article, an associate professor of 
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Board of the American Psychological Association's 
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high schools. Dr. Engle has contributed to a number 
of professional journals. He is the author of a high 
school textbook, Psychology: Its Principles and Ap- 
plications and A Workbook in Psychology, both pub- 
lished by World Book Company. 
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1.5 Classes per teacher) with a total of 8785 stu- 
dents during the semester in which the question- 
naire was received. Classes ranged in size from 
eight to 46 with a mean of 29.6 students. 

All teachers indicated that they used a variety 
of methods and techniques. For that reason, per- 
centages indicated below total far more than 
100. The method of teaching most frequently 
reported was one involving recitation from a 
textbook, combined with some lectures. ‘This gen- 
eral method was reported as being used by 199 
(g2 percent) of the 217 teachers. Only 28. teachers 
(13 percent) reported using the lecture method 
predominately. The method of questions-and- 
answers based on a textbook was reported as 
being used by 88 teachers (41 percent), and 37 
teachers (17 percent) indicated that they required 
students to outline at least some of the chapters 
in the textbook. Twenty-eight teachers (13 per- 
cent) said that they used a workbook, usually 
one published to accompany the textbook, al- 
though a few had students make their own work- 
books. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING AND ORAL REPORTS 


In addition to textbooks and workbooks, sup- 
plemental reading is often required, 104 teachers 
(48 percent) indicating that they used such 
assignments. In addition, 100 teachers (46 per- 
cent) reported that they encouraged but did not 
require supplemental reading. For this supple- 
mental reading, a wide range of high school and 
college psychology textbooks are used but, in 
addition, books are used from such fields as 
health, occupations, marriage, sociology, and de- 
linquency, as well as novels and biographies. 
Materials from the Life Adjustment Series was 
reported as being used by 6g percent of the 
teachers and go percent reported using books or 
pamphlets on sex education. 

Magazines and newspapers as well as books 
are used for supplemental reading. “Psychologi- 
cal” articles in newspapers are used by 93 per- 
cent of the teachers and go percent use “psycho- 
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logical” articles in popular magazines. Many 
magazines were reported as being used, but the 
ones mentioned most frequently were: Reader's 
Digest, Saturday Evening Post, Life, Collier's, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Look, Coronet, Time, 
Woman's Home Companion, Science Digest. 

Very few teachers make use of journals pub- 
lished by the American Psychological Association. 
In fact, only four teachers named such journals, 
and only two journals were mentioned: Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology. 

Teachers often have students give individual 
short reports in class, 146 of the teachers (67 per- 
cent) reporting such a teaching procedure. Such 
reports are given orally about three times as fre- 
quently as they are given in writing. Unit or 
term reports were reported as being assigned by 
70 teachers (32 percent), but in this case they are 
in writing about five times as frequently as they 
are given orally. Students are asked by 52 of the 
217 teachers (24 percent) to write autobiographies 
based on their understanding of themselves. 


ACTIVITIES 


In colleges and universities, psychology is often 
taught as a laboratory science. At the high school 


level, formal laboratory periods are seldom 
found, only three percent of the teachers report- 
ing such a course organization, However, 35, per- 
cent indicated that they had some experiments 
performed by all members of the class, and 40 
percent indicated that they performed experi- 
ments as demonstrations. Teachers seem to de- 
pend largely on experiments suggested in the text- 
books or workbooks which they use, but some 
specific experiments such as the following were 
mentioned: maze and puzzle learning, reaction 
time, cutaneous sensitivity, attempts at mental 
telepathy, color mixing, perception of time in- 
tervals, retention of nonsense and other material, 
optical illusions. In addition to experiments 
performed in the classroom, 26 percent of the 
teachers indicated that their students conducted 
and analyzed surveys in the school and in the 
community. Surveys mentioned included: the 
extent of the use of comic books, time spent in 
watching TV, practices in boy-girl relationships 
(for example, petting and going-steady), student 
study habits, the extent of smoking and drinking 
by students, student use of leisure time, evalua- 
tion of the psychology course by former students, 
the use of liquid soaps by housewives. 

The project method using panels, forums, and 
so forth, was reported as being used by 89 teach- 


ers (41 percent), and go teachers (14 percent) re- 
ported using dramatizations, skits, and so forth. 
Dramatizations included such situations as ap- 
plying for a job, how students study, parent-child 
misunderstandings, and racial conflicts. 

Much psychological literature deals with test- 
ing procedures. Psychological tests are admin- 
istered to their classes by 131 teachers (60 per- 
cent) and 507 teachers (49 percent) reported that 
they explained or demonstrated such tests in 
place of or in addition to administering them. 
Tests administered consist of various group tests 
of intelligence, personality inventories, aptitude 
tests, vocational interest tests (especially the 
Kuder), and standardized achievement tests. 
Measuring devices explained or demonstrated in- 
clude the Stanford-Binet, Wechsler-Bellevue, 
Rorschach, Thematic Apperception Test, and 
various group tests. 


AupIo-VISUAL AIDs 


Films are used rather extensively, 156 of the 
217 teachers (72 percent) reporting the use of 
this technique. They use a wide variety of films, 
apparently whatever films are available from local 
sources, but the films most commonly mentioned 
by name were: Emotional Health, Feeling of 
Hostility, Feeling of Rejection, Angry Boy, Shy 
Guy. In general, the films used deal with topics 
such as the nervous system, delinquency, child 
study, sex education, how to study, mental health, 
courtship and marriage. 

Audio and visual aids other than films were 
reported as being used by 62 teachers (2g per- 
cent), These aids include anatomical models, 
opaque projectors, tape recorders and recordings 
(for example, a mental health discussion from 
the State Board of Health), slides and film-strips, 
graphs and charts, stereoscopes, color mixers, 
posters, magazine pictures, and bulletin boards. 


Usinc COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


Teachers of psychology make an effort to keep 
their courses in contact with community prob- 
lems. Eighty-four teachers (39 percent) have out- 
side speakers visit their classes. The most com- 
monly mentioned speakers were psychologists, 
psychiatrists, doctors in general practice, social 
workers, ministers, professors of psychology. In 
addition, teachers mentioned enrichment of their 
courses by such persons as nurses, lawyers, busi- 
nessmen, juvenile court and other law enforce- 
ment officials, members of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, guidance personnel, marriage counselors, 
mental hospital superintendents. A number of 
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teachers made use of former students who had 
taken psychology courses in college. 

An equal number of the teachers (39 percent) 
reported taking students into the community 
for contacts related to the course in psychol- 
ogy. Mental hospitals and schools for retarded 
children were the institutions most commonly 
mentioned as being visited. However, teachers 
reported taking advantage of the opportunities 
afforded by visitation to such local institutions 
as: jails and prisons, courts, orphan’s homes, 
schools for the physically handicapped, hospitals 
for epileptic patients, elementary schools, homes 
for the aged, Goodwill Industries. 


EVALUATION 


Examinations are an important teaching de- 
vice, College and university professors are often 
criticized for their exclusive use of objective-type 
examinations. Only 41 of the 217 high school 
teachers (1g percent) indicated that they used 
objective-type examinations exclusively, and only 
three teachers indicated that they used essay 
questions exclusively. The remaining 80 percent 
of the teachers reported using both types. 

In summary, high school teachers use a wide 
variety of methods and techniques in their teach- 
ing of psychology. Apparently, the kind of teach- 
ing they do depends upon their training in both 


Psychology and Education, the nature of their 
teaching experience, and the facilities available. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS 


The present survey has raised numerous pro- 
fessional problems as well as indicating methods 
and techniques being used in teaching psychology 
at the high school level. Teachers in other, but 
more traditional, subject areas have their journal 
literature to which they can turn for assistance, 
but teachers of psychology often have very limited 
or no journal assistance. Neither do they have a 
professional organization in the field of psychol- 
ogy to which they can turn for assistance. Only 
two of the 217 teachers answering the question- 
naire are members of the American Psychological 
Association, and so are likely to have access to 
the professional journals of the Association. Even 
if the journals were available, most of the articles 
in them are so technical that they are not im- 
mediately applicable to the problems of the high 
school teacher, Of the 215, teachers not members 
of the American Psychological Association, 126 
(59 percent) indicated that they would be inter- 
ested in becoming members providing that some 
class of membership were established for them, 


and an additional 60 teachers (28 percent) were 
uncertain about possible membership. Only ten 
teachers (5 percent) said that they would not be 
interested in membership. 

What are some possible solutions to these pro- 
fessional problems? The American Psychological 
Association has not seen fit to publish a journal 
containing authentic material written in a style 
suitable for the use of high schools teachers and 
students, as has been done by the American Medi- 
cal Association in Today’s Health. Teachers of 
psychology might well consider publication of a 
journal of their own in which they could report 
methods, techniques, and materials found to be 
effective in the teaching of psychology at the high 
school level. If such a journal is not feasible at 
this time, certainly teachers could write articles 
on high school psychology for publication in the 
more general journals devoted to the field of 
secondary education. 

Some day the American Psychological Associa- 
tion may see fit to provide some form of affiliation 
for high school teachers, but for the present 
teachers may be able to have psychological con- 
tacts through afhliation with state psychological 
associations. Possibly high school teachers of 
psychology may wish to form their own state or 
even national organization, and some attempts 
have been made along this line. The answer may 
be in recognition of high school psychology by 
organizations such as The National Council for 
the Social Studies and The National Science 
Teachers Association. 
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Making Historical Films 





Ralph E. Lent 





HE Junior High School students in the 

Citizenship Education classes at Hancock 

(New York) Central School are bringing 
history to life by producing 8 mm motion pic- 
tures with the sound correlated on a tape re- 
corder. Last year they “shot” more than 1000 feet 
of film and produced such films as “Indian 
Sign Language,” “Founding of Jamestown,” 
“The Colonies Revolt,” “The Colonies Win 
Their Independence,” “The Dutch of New York,” 
“The Life of Benjamin Franklin,” “New York’s 
Part in the Revolution,” “Old Hickory,” “The 
Women’s Movement,” “Alexander Hamilton,” 
“The Rise of the Totalitarian Powers, 1918- 
1939,” “World War II,” “Communism Menaces 
the Free World, 1945-1955,” and a local film on 
“This Is Hancock, New York, for 1955.” The 
enthusiasm with which the youngsters tackle this 
project is indeed gratifying. They are as eager to 
be a Ben Franklin or an Andrew Jackson as they 
would be to be a space cadet or a comic-strip 
detective. 

The cost of producing these pictures is negli- 
gible. Each student contributes ten cents a semes- 
ter to cover (in theory, at least) the cost of the 
film and similar unavoidabie expenses. The prop- 
erties, costumes, and scenery, however, are pro- 
duced for the most part by the students them- 
selves. Many splendid ideas for improvising a 
“prop” or simulating a location have been sug- 
gested by the eager youngsters. 

In the film about the Revolution, the children 
cut a ship from cardboard to be used in the 
scene of the sea battle between John Paul Jones’ 
ship, Bonhomme Richard, and the British ship, 
Serapis. Tubes of chalk dust were “fired” from 
the deck of the ship and the effect of a battle 
was created by merely changing the name on the 
same cut-out whenever either ship was called for 
in a scene. 

To enact “The Boston Tea Party,” students 
with feathers in their hair and dressed in feed 








The interesting project described in this article was 
carried on by the author’s students under his personal 


direction. 








bags, stepped up before the camera and threw 
cartons with TEA printed on them into an imagi- 
nary ocean on which the camera did not have 
to focus. 

Paul Revere rode to warn the Minute Men 
by standing on a desk holding the straps of the 
photography bag for “reins” and making motions 
of riding a horse, while the “sound effects man” 
slapped his hands on his knees to imitate a 
horse’s gallop for the recording tape. 

George Washington, sword in hand, and scan- 
ning the opposite shore, crossed the Delaware by 
standing in a chair with one foot on its back. His 
men were either sitting or standing on a desk 
beside the chair, some with guns, and others with 
poles pushing imaginary ice floes away from the 
boat. A cardboard cut-out of a rowboat fastened 
to the front part of the desk served to hide the 
desk, chairs, and the fact that there was no water, 
to say nothing of ice! 

The youngsters particularly enjoyed filming 
“The Women’s Movement,” perhaps because it 
called for a good bit of rather melodramatic 
action. A long florist box placed on its side on 
two desks with a big sign, JOE’S BAR, painted 
on it served as the necessary “prop” behind 
which the bartender, dressed in a white apron 
with a black paper beard scotch-taped to his face, 
could wait on his already-too-drunken customers. 
The women, Bibles in hand, and dressed in long 
gowns and big hats found in the students’ attics, 
entered the scene and begged the men to kneel 
and pray with them. The girls raised their hands 
in prayer while the men and the barkeep wept 
in repentance, The same “props” were used in 
another scene of the same film in which the 
women entered the “tavern” armed with umbrel- 
las and proceeded to break up the place in fine 
style. They finally left the scene dragging their 
drunken victims either by an ear or with an 
umbrella handle crooked round a neck. 

Rather than attempting to record dialogue in 
scenes of this type, a narrator explained the 
action and the sound was placed on the tape 
timed to fit the scene. Usually, some music was to 
be heard in the background. 

This is a project that can be carried on with a 
minimum of expense and a maximum of in- 
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genuity. A little scotch tape, a stapler, a piece 
of chalk, a few old coats, some cardboard cartons, 
and an obsolete air rifle will serve as adequate 
properties for almost any historical scene you 
may wish to produce, The initial equipment costs 
for the 8 mm equipment and film is one-tenth 
to one-half that of 16 mm equipment, and today’s 


photographic equipment is so fool-proof as to 
assure success for even the most amateur of 
photographers. With a little organization and 
forethought, much can be accomplished. The 
question this author’s students ask him most 
often is “When are we going to make our next 
picture, Mr. Lent?” 





Interesting 


In New York State at the mouth of the Niagara 
River stands what remains of Fort Niagara. This 
Fort, which was successively French, British, and 
American, recaptured by the British in 1813 and 
surrendered to the United States in 1815, is now a 
national monument. In the old French Castle 
which is a part of this national shrine is a 
cannon, an old six-pounder, and beside it a 
bronze plaque upon which is written: 

In Memory of 
Fanny Doyle 
Heroine of the War of 1812 
November 21, 1812 

“During the most tremendous cannonading I have 
ever seen she attended the six-pounder on the old mess 
house with red hot shot and showed fortitude equal to 
the maid of Orleans.” 

George McFeeley 
Lt. Col, Commanding Fort Niagara’ 


The story behind the placing of this plaque 
is indeed one of exceptional bravery and courage. 

Fanny Doyle’s husband, Andrew, was born at 
St. Davids, Canada. Having moved to the Ameri- 
can side of the Niagara River when he was still 
young, he felt it his duty to fight for the United 
States which he had come to look upon as his 
country. During the summer of 1812, he enlisted 
in the U. S. Artillery and was eventually taken 
prisoner at the battle of Queenston Heights. 
With other captured men, he was sent to Fort 
George, the English fort on the Canadian side of 
the Niagara River. 

The day after his capture, determined to 
follow her husband, Fanny Doyle set out for Fort 
George. The story of her perilous journey and of 
her arrival at the Fort are well told in Sara 
Sabrina Swain’s book, The Story of Laura Secord 

*The author is indebted to Mr. 8. Grove McClellan, 
Executive Vice President of Old Fort Niagara Association 
for the exact wording of this plaque erected to the memory 
of Fanny Doyle by the National Society, U. $. Daughters 
of 18:2, Niagara Frontier Buffalo Chapter. 


Personalities 


and Fanny Doyle.* The Doyles’ joy at being re- 
united, however, was short lived. The next morn- 
ing Andrew was to start for Montreal on the 
first leg of a journey that was to take him to 
England where he was to be tried for treason. 
Since he had been born in Canada, the English 
took the position that he was still a British sub- 
ject in spite of his years spent in the United 
States. As Fanny watched him pass out of sight of 
the fort, she made a silent vow that she would in 
some way compensate for this—in her opinion at 
any rate—horrible miscarrage of justice. 

The armistice that had taken effect after the 
battle of Queenston Heights lasted only until 
sunrise of November 21, 1812. On that day the 
two forts that guarded the mouth of the Niagara 
River began to exchange shots. In the midst of 
the cannonading Fanny Doyle searched out the 
commanding officer, Lt. Col. George McFeely, 
and told him the story of her husband’s capture 
and the failure of the English to grant him parole. 
She begged to be allowed to serve her country 
in her husband's place. 

Seeing near her a device for carrying hot-shot 
from the oven to the guns, she joined the men 
who plodded up and down the steps of the old 
French Castle. All day she stuck to her task of 
carrying shot to the gunners who manned a six- 
pounder near the oven. By sundown when the 
battle ended she had earned the respect of the 
men for her courage and endurance under fire, 
and Lt. Col. McFeeley sent a glowing report to 
his superior officer concerning the bravery of the 
wife of a man who had been taken prisoner at 
the battle of Queenston Heights. It is little 
wonder that Fanny Doyle came to be known as 
the “Molly Pitcher of the War of 1812.” 

(Contributed by MARGARET Bapcer, 
Ithaca, New York) 


* Sara “Sabrina Swain. The Story of Laura Secord and 
Fanny Doyle. Buffalo, New York, 1927. 





Postwar Norway 





Paul Knaplund 








HE only NATO member with a land 
frontier coterminous with that of Russia 
is Norway. The country was overrun by 
the Germans in the spring of 1940, several towns 
were wantonly destroyed during the six weeks 
of fighting, and when the war ended in 1945 the 
German forces of occupation equalled 10 percent 
of Norway’s population. In a favorite Bismark- 
ian phrase, enemy soldiers are “like caterpillers 
on a tree.” When the time of their dcfeat was 
approaching, in the autum of 1944, the German 
troops withdrew from Finnmark, the northern- 
most province of Norway. As they left, they de- 
stroyed with horrible thoroughness all human 
habitations, rural and urban, as well as churches, 
schools, warehouses, boats, harbor facilities, 
mines, bridges, telephone and telegraph lines— 
in fact everything that could be burned or blown- 
up was demolished. An area of about 20,000 
square miles was thus completely devastated. In 
the war Norway lost more than one-half of her 
merchant marine, one of the world’s largest; and 
about one-fourth of her entire national wealth. 
During the summer of 1953 I visited this war- 
ravaged land—the sixth trip there since I emi- 
grated in 1906. Numerous relatives and friends 
are still living in Norway, especially in the old 
home district in and near the town of Bodé 
above the arctic circle. As a native of this north- 
ern land and a student of its history and institu- 
tions, and as an American deeply interested in 
our own foreign commitments and responsibili- 
ties, I made special efforts during my visit to 
learn about the effects of the German occupation, 
about present-day Norway, her economic, social, 
and political conditions and problems, and about 
Norwegian views on international relations and 
the people’s attitude toward our own country. 
My contacts were many and my sources of infor- 
mation numerous, excellent, and varied. 
The scars of the German occupation are plenti- 
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ful. Charred ruins, thousands of gun emplace- 
ments and of war graves bear mute testimony to 
the horrors of the war years. In the long winter 
evenings at home, on shipboard, and at fishing 
stations the tales of German arrogance, cruelty, 
and stupidity, and of Norwegian heroism and 
suffering will be told and retold for centuries. 

One of my cousins, whose home was at Kir- 
kenes on the Norwegian-Russian border, never 
uses the word “Germans” for the invaders; they 
are always “the bandits.” In schools and choral 
societies the song, “They [the Germans] burned 
our homes, They murdered our men,” will be 
sung to keep alive bloodstained memories. The 
past is never dead. 


RECONSTRUCTION 


As for the reconstruction and the recovery pro- 
gram of the postwar era, the achievements have 
been remarkable—achievements which the Nor- 
wegians fully appreciate are in a very large 
measure due to American aid. They are pro- 
foundly grateful for that aid, and the name 
General Marshall is markedly popular among 
Norsemen. Located in the sub-arctic and arctic 
regions, a mountainous country with a harsh 
climate and a poor soil, Norway must import 
many of the necessities of life. Consequently on 
her recovery program she placed first on the list 
projects which would produce goods and services 
that she could exchange for imported necessities 
such as foodstuffs, cotton goods, implements, 
metals, oil, and rubber. High priority was given 
the rebuilding of her merchant marine, the re- 
storing of whale hunting in the Antarctic, the 
re-opening of mines, the developing of hydro- 
electric power, and the exploiting of fishery and 
forestry resources. With government aid, land 
has been cleared and drained, tractors bought, 
rural power plants and water works built. The 
erection of homes and churches has lagged. Bodé, 
a town of about 6ooo, was almost completely 
destroyed on May 27, 1940. In June, 1953, goo of 
the town’s inhabitants were still living in bar- 
racks. The town’s church had not yet been re- 
built. 

But, as already indicated, much has been 
achieved in the way of restoring and improving 
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the economic and social conditions in Norway. 
By 1953 her merchant marine, the third largest 
in the world, had in tonnage (six and a quarter 
million) passed the 1939 mark, the iron mines at 
Kirkenes and the coal mines at Spitsbergen were 
in full operation, old and new aluminum works 
and iron and steel plants produced goods far 
in excess of the prewar standard. 

Realizing that health is a national asset, the 
government of Norway has since the beginning 
of the present century made special efforts to 
make medical and hospital services available 
for everybody. Since the per capita income level 
is low, these services have been generally pro- 
vided on an insurance basis with individual con- 
tributions and government subsidies. This system, 
which also includes free dental and medical care 
for school children, has been much expanded 
since the war. Judging by the widespread support 
given it, and the very favorable present-day 
health statistics, the Norwegian type of “social- 
ized” medicine has been successful. I heard 


numerous testimonies to this effect, and had an 
opportunity to watch it in operation at the eye 
clinic of the Bodé hospital. This clinic is well 
equipped. The head doctor, his two assistants, 
and the nurses worked carefully and efficiently, 
giving courteous treatment to every patient 


whether he was a paying one or a member of the 
public insurance system. 

Salaried district midwives have long formed 
a part of Norway's state-supported health serv- 
ices. Of a later date are the salaried district 
nurses. New to me in 1953 were the district house- 
keepers, women with specialized training who 
take over the management of households stricken 
with illness. In the parish of Skjerstad, where I 
visited, half of the wages of these housekeepers 
are paid by the comunity and the other half by 
the family receiving assistance, if they are financi- 
ally able to meet the cost. This arrangement had 
apparently wide popular support since in the 
summer of 1953 a new post of housekeeper’s as- 
assistant was created. 

On previous visits to my old home parish of 
Bodin I had observed the psychological effects 
of old age pensions. After their introduction, 
the aged persons were no longer the burden they 
had formerly been to children and friends; the 
rejuvenating effects of the pension on octogen- 
arians was astounding. In my early youth the 
poor were cared for by a roundsman system— 
the indigent moving from farm to farm, staying 
from a week to a month at each place. Later they 
were boarded out with families for a fixed sum 


annually, About the time I emigrated, the parish 
started a poor farm. By now that label has gone 
out of use—home for the aged has taken its place. 
Some of the elderly fishermen stay there in the 
winter. In the spring they shove out their boats, 
go back to their separate cabins, and fish while 
the weather permits. As autumn approaches they 
return to the “home.” Thus the stigma attached 
to poor relief has disappeared without, as far as I 
could learn, increasing the number of those re- 
ceiving aid froin public sources. 


LIVING STANDARDS 


When people ask me, “How are things in Nor- 
way?” I assume that they have in mind economic 
and social conditions. To this query the answer 
is, “On the whole very good.” The laboring 
classes receive higher wages and have more money 
in their pockets than ever before in the country’s 
history. There, as elsewhere in periods of infla- 
tion, the white-collar workers feel the pinch. It 
has been computed that since the beginning of 
the present century, the Norwegian wage scale 
has gone up 800-900 percent while salaries have 
risen on the average but 250-300 percent. It gave 
me something of a shock to learn that a foreman 
in the coal mines on Spitsbergen earns about 
twice as much as a professor at Oslo University. 
Spitsbergen in the latitude of 75°-80° is un- 
comfortably close to the North Pole; still the 
foreman in question with whom | had many 
conversations, preferred it to Brooklyn where he 
had lived five years before he became a miner. 
He assured me that life was quite comfortable 
and pleasant in that Arctic land. 

American tourists must, of course, beware of 
the all-too-common error of comparing what they 
find in a foreign land with the highest standards 
of our own country. Although rural Norway is 
on the average better supplied with electricity 
than rural America, Norwegians lack some of 
our comforts, conveniences, and luxuries. For 
instances, imported fruit was in 1953 not only 
much dearer but also scarcer than in 1938. De- 
spite the tens of thousands of American gift 
packages which have brought clothing to Norway, 
I saw in 1953 more threadbare suits and more 
shoes worn down at the heel than on previous 
visits. But people walk briskly, carry themselves 
well, and have an air of confidence and self- 
assurance pleasing to the sympathetic stranger. 

In recent years the Norwegian government, in- 
dustrialists, and labor unions have all made 
strenuous efforts to organize production on 
American models, But imported American ma- 
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chines are very expensive, and in small scale in- 
dustries assembly-line techniques can seldom be 
applied. Many tractors have been imported but a 
tractor cannot everywhere supplant the horse on 
the thousands of small Norwegian hillside farms. 
The horse is useful not only for farm work but 
for many other services, such as pulling up boats 
and hauling firewood in difficult terrain, opera- 
tions for which the tractor is unsuitable. In addi- 
tion to the very high purchase price, the tractor 
—with gasoline costing more than 50 cents a 
gallon—is expensive to maintain. Production has 
mounted both by increased use of machinery and 
by a heightened labor tempo, a fact pointed out 
by persons who should know such as a former 
secretary of the Trades Union National Council 
and the managing director of a mine. Laborers 
have begun to realize that for them as well as for 
the employer production is of primary impor- 
tance. The device of hitching wages to the cost 
of living has virtually eliminated strikes. 


POLITICS 


Since before World War II the government of 
Norway has been in the hands of the Labor Party 
which while subscribing to socialistic doctrines 
is firmly attached to democratic principles. The 
Laborites of Norway are not starry-eyed follow- 
ers of Karl Marx. They are far too individualistic 
to accept uncritically his dogmas and they resent 
the regimentation which his system reqdires. 
Moreover, Norwegian farming, fishing, and ship- 
ping industries are ill-suited to bureaucratic 
management. In Norway the national ownership 
of railroads, telegraph, and telephone lines was 
adopted by Conservative and Liberal govern- 
ments alike simply because in that mountainous 
and sparsely populated country private concerns 
could not earn any profit on public utilities. 
Though in industry private ownership is the rule, 
much of the hydro-electric power development 
has been financed on a partnership basis either 
between local governmental units or private in- 
dustry and the national government. Subsidies 
of various kinds are granted both agriculture and 
the fisheries; and the latter are subjected to a 
good deal of supervision, Conservatives and old- 
style Liberals complain loudly about governmen- 
tal interference, but the opposition to the Labor 
Party has failed to present a united front, and in 
the general election of October, 1953, Labor 
scored a significant though not decisive victory. 
As in the case of Denmark and Sweden, the voters 
of Norway support a middle-of-the-road type of 
socialism, 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

In 1949 Norway joined the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization instead of combining with 
Denmark and Sweden in a Scandinavian alliance. 
On April 9, 1940, Norwegians had learned the 
hard way that military unpreparedness and a 
policy of neutrality did not prevent involvement 
in war. They, therefore, decided to rely upon an 
alliance with western democratic powers for the 
protection of Norway's freedom and independ- 
ence. Her airfields and military posts form the 
West's front line of defense against the Com- 
munist East. The first thing that caught my eye 
on alighting at the Bodé airport was the dust 
raised by powerful bulldozers preparing runways 
for a great airfield—one of three such outposts in 
the NATO defense system. The razing of half a 
hundred farms, the destruction of a thousand 
acres or so of farm land, the presence of uni- 
formed American and British officers at Bodé 
Grand Hotel, air maneuvers by British fighter 
planes, and the hauling back and forth of guns 
large and small on the road I trudged as a boy 
to the country schoolhouse brought to mind most 
forcefully the fact that the good old time of peace 
and security is past and gone. But despite the 
many evidences of nearness to the hundred-anc- 
twenty-mile-long Norwegian-Russian frontier, tl: 
people were calm. They have experienced the 
horrors of war, and they know that they can 
survive them. For more than a thousand years 
Arctic Norway has lived under the shadow of 
possible attacks from the East. Norwegians dis- 
trusted the Russian Tsarist regime; in 1917 they 
welcomed its overthrow. But soon they found 
that Communist Russia was but Tsarist Russia 
writ large. The old barter trade between Finn- 
mark and Archangel came to an end, seal hunt- 
ing in the White Sea was made practically im- 
possible, friendly intercourse between Northern 
Norway and Russia ceased. In the latter part of 
World War II, Norwegians thought well of the 
Russians. Their heroic resistance to the German 
armies was admired; the incredibly brutal Ger- 
man treatment of Russian war prisoners in Nor- 
way aroused sympathy; the prompt withdrawal in 
1945 of the Russian forces from Finnmark, where 
they had driven out the Germans, was much ap- 
preciated, But soon afterwards arrogant, distrust- 
ful, and unfriendly acts by Russia convinced the 
Norwegians that a good neighbor she could never 
be. Since Communism is not a threat to Nor- 
wegian national unity, Norway feels that she can 
stand up to Russia. With the Norwegian defense 
system well organized and assured of American 
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and British support, Norway is convinced that 
Soviet Russia will hesitate to attack this moun- 
tainous and fairly easily defended land. 

Norwegian confidence in the United States is 
practically limitless. Few Norwegian families are 
without close kin on this side of the Atlantic. 
Thousands of Norwegians have lived or studied 
in our country. Other thousands have as sailors 
been in both seacoast and Great Lakes ports. 
Fens of thousands of emigrated Norwegians and 
their decendents have visited old homesteads. 
Ihe Voice of America cannot tell Norwegians 
much that is both new and true. In the summer 
of 1953, however, American actions puzzled Nor- 
wegians. They were amazed at our fear of com- 
munism. The antics of two sophomoric emissaries 
at American information centers in Europe, and 
the library purges instituted by Cohn and Shine 
delighted our enemies and dismayed our friends. 
The very small Norwegian Communist press had 
a field day. But the great majority of Norwegians 
considered the ill-advised American actions which 
greatly helped communistic propaganda a tem- 
porary aberration of a great democracy. 


CHANGING Ways 


As I revisited old haunts in 1953, I made 
mental notes on changes which had taken place 
since I left 47 years ago. Mountain farms and 
outlying islands are being abandoned. The young 
people are flocking into the cities, especially Oslo, 
even from the Arctic region. The crofter-fisher- 
men who used to ¢ke out a meager living by the 
seashore have virtually disappeared. Their de- 
scendents are no longer crofters; they live in fair- 
ly large and well-durnished homes, and most of 
them either sail the high seas or have well-paid 
jobs on public works. Electricity has revolution- 
ized living conditions. Educational facilities have 
been much extended. The terms for elementary 


education have been lengthened, continuation 
and vocational schools have been started, and a 
considerable number of the sons of farmers and 
fishermen attend secondary schools and even 
the university. Formerly none in that area who 
belonged to those classes could hope for so many 
years of schooling. The intellectual curiosity and 
fund of information of those whom we generally 
call common folk profoundly impressed me. And 
well they might. The public schools are excellent; 
lending libraries are available even in rural areas; 
the little town of Bodé has two good book stores 
—one of them better than any I have found in 
American cities of more than a hundred thou- 
sand—and most families have members who 
either are now or have been living in a foreign 
land, or who as sailors have visited many sea- 
ports. 

A number of men whom I knew as little boys 
complained of being worn out. The Arctic is not 
friendly. Sailing the Arctic Ocean, fishing for cod 
in Davis Strait and off Labrador, hunting seal in 
the mists along the Arctic ice barrier and whales 
in the Antarctic are occupations which are no 
summer picnic. Those who pursue these callings, 
and a very high percentage of Norwegians do face 
such dangers, experience hardships and _ priva- 
tions unknown to most men. They live strenu- 
ously, but they are neither bitter nor self-centered. 

Poor and small, war-ravaged Norway has built 
hostels and sanatoria for old, infirm, and chroni- 
cally ill displaced persons, has sent hundreds of 
houses as gifts to the State of Israel, and spends 
relatively large sums to help “underdeveloped” 
India. While seeking to heal her own war wounds 
and provide better living conditions for her own 
people, Norway extends at the same time a help- 
ing hand to nations living in more favored climes 
who somehow have failed in their quest for a 
well-ordered, healthy, happy human existence. 





CHRISTMAS: PILGRIM STYLE 
(Continued from page 339) 


till they were better informed. So he led-away ye 
rest and left them; but when they came home at 
noone from their worke, he found them in ye 
streete at play, openly; some pitching ye barr, & 
some at stoole-ball, and shuch like sports. So he 
went to them, and tooke away their implements, 
and tould them that was against his conscience, 
that they should play & others worke. If they made 
ye keeping of it mater of devotion, let them kepe 
their houses, but ther should be no gameing or 


revelling in ye streets. Since which time nothing 
hath been atempted that way, at least openly.” 

Whatever else may be said or thought about 
the Pilgrims, one has to agree that they kept first 
things first, at least according to their own lights, 
and not only on Christmas but on every other 
day of the year. We can’t avoid the conclusion 
that this is something we should bear in mind 
when we celebrate the Christmas season, Our 
Style, in the year 1955. 





Monsieur Dannie's Le Petzt Nicos 


Daniel Roselle 








THe SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


“Here are those booklets explaining the work 
of the UN in Geneva,” said Monsieur Dannie, 
placing two packed folders on Monsieur Nilya’s 
table at Le Petit Nicos. 

“Merci bien,” answered Monsieur Nilya, 
quickly putting aside the foreign news section of 
Le Figaro. “Does it seem foolish to you that I 
want them?” 

“No, of course not.” 

“Even when a war can wipe out the UN ina 
minute?” 

“Yes.” 

Monsieur Dannie finished addressing a Swiss 
Jaeger postcard and turned to Monsieur Nilya. 

“Besides,” he said, “I am not so sure now that 
war will come.” 

“Why?” asked Monsieur Nilya. 

“Just a hunch.” 

“A feeling?” 

“Yes. All the signs were against it in Geneva.” 

“The signs? I do not understand.” 

Monsieur Dannie closed his pen and placed it 
in the pocket of his coat. 

“It’s hard to explain,” he admitted, “Symbols 
always are. You either accept thern or you do 
not.” 

“Be specific,” suggested Monsieur Nilya. 

“Well, for example, the morning I arrived in 
Geneva, I went for a walk from the I. L. O. 
building to the Palais des Nations. On the road 
I saw a child’s toy gun bent completely out of 
shape.” 

“What is so unusual about that?” 

“The road where J found the gun is called the 
Avenue of the Peace.” 

Monsieur Nilya smiled. 

“Just chance,” he said. “You would expect a 
name like that in a UN area.” 

“Yes,” agreed Monsieur Dannie. “Still it 
seemed to be some sort of symbol to me.” 

“I would not take it too seriously.” 

“No. But there was another.” 

Monsieur Dannie rolled a spoon in his hand 
and went on: 

“Le Jardin Botanique is just across the street 
from the I. L. O. I decided to spend a few 
minutes there before continuing to the Palais 
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des Nations.” 

“Yes?” 

“The gardens had been freshly planted and 
colored name tabs were stuck in the ground 
above each seed. As I leaned over to examine 
a rock formation, a five-franc piece fell out of my 
pocket and rolled over to a yellow tab.” 

“Eh bien?” 

“The words on the card were: “The Seed of the 
Flower of Peace.’” 

Monsieur Nilya shrugged his shoulders. 

“Just another coincidence,” he pointed out. 
“No coin can change the world. You know that.” 

“Of course,” answered Monsieur Dannie. “I 
told myself that too, but... .” 

“But there was still another incident?” 

“Exactly.” 

Monsieur Dannie leaned forward on the table. 

“In Ariana Park, outside the Palais des Na- 
tions, there is a bronze armillary sphere,” he 
explained. “It is called the Wilson sphere in 
honor of President Woodrow Wilson.” 

“I see.” 

“The guide told me that the ball revolved as 
symbol of harmony, but only when some UN 
group was in session. It was not revolving that 
week, because no meetings were being held.” 

“Well?” 

“No sooner had he said that, than the ball 
suddenly began to turn. The guide was as puzzled 
as I, He hurried down to find out what had 
happened.” 

“An accident?” 

“So they said, I like to think that it was still 
another sign!” 

Monsieur Nilya was silent for a moment. Then 
he touched Monsieur Dannie on the hand. 

“You know,” he admitted, quietly. “There 
might be something in what you say. It could 
mean something at that. Did anything else 
happen?” 

Monsieur Dannie shook his head. 

“No, I started back soon after that,’’ he said. 
“Although I had to wait a half-hour for another 
bus because of an accident.” 

“What accident? Where?” 

“Oh, just outside the Palais, On Place of the 
Nations. The bus that goes to the Street of the 
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Confederation crashed into an old army jeep.” 

“What?” cried Monsieur Nilya. “That's a 
definite sign of war!” 

Monsieur Dannie angrily tossed his napkin on 
the table, 

“Don't be a fool!” he snapped. “It was just 
a simple coincidence.” 


ONE-WAY STREETS 


“This summer I must go back to Lyon,” an- 
nounced Madame Lobus, searching hopefully 
for Lyonnaise quenelles de brochet on the menu 
of Le Petit Nicos. 

“I understand that it is a very interesting city,” 
said Monsieur Dannie, politely. 

“Next to Paris-—the best. And I have not been 
home in years.” 

“C'est dommage.” 

“Of course.” 

Madame Lobus patted Monsieur Dannie on 
the arm. 

“You know,” she said, “there is something 
that is really unique about Lyon.” 

“What's that?” 

“The names of the streets. Some of them are 
fascinating.” 

“Par exemple?” 

“Well, there is the Street of the Head of Gold.” 

“Yes?” 

“The Street of Charity.” 

“Very odd.” 

“Emerald Street.” 

“Strange.” 

“And the Street of the Silver Packsaddie.” 

Madame Lobus rose from her table. 

“I miss that Lyonnaise touch,” she said. 

“Naturally.” 

“Just a little thing. But it adds color to a city.” 

“IT understand.” 

Madame Lobus stopped at the door. 

“Au revoir,” she said. “Do not forget that we 
are going to the cinéma tonight.” 

“Yes, of course,” answered Monsieur Dannie. 
“What is your address again?” 

“Number 45—Street of the Cat Who Fishes,” 
said Madame Lobus. And closed the door, 


Love AFFAIR 


“How was your trip to St. Malo?” asked Mon- 
sieur Ménaché, as he and Monsieur Dannie 
waited for Madame Clere to finish writing the 
menu of Le Petit Nicos. 

“Ca va. Ca va.” answered Monsieur Dannie. 

“You are not very enthusiastic about it.” 

Monsieur Dannie shrugged his shoulders. 
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“Did you walk around the old ramparts?” con- 
tinued Monsieur Ménaché. 

“Yes.” 

“Visit the fishing fleet?” 

“Yes.” 

“See the Pardon des Terre-Neuvas?” 

“Yes. And the Galerie Quic-en-Groigne and 
the Ile du Grand Bé and the Fort National,” 
said Monsieur Dannie, angrily bouncing his fork 
on the table. 

Monsieur Ménaché frowned. 

“Doucement—doucement,” he said. 
bothering you?” 

“I met a girl,” answered Monsieur Dannie. 

“Ah!” sighed Monsieur Ménaché, and took off 
his eyeglasses. 

Monsieur Dannie leaned forward on the table 
and clasped his hands together. 

“I saw her in the restaurant of the Hotel 
L’Uniwwers,” he began. 

“Pretty?” 

“Beautiful, Tall. Dark hair. Lovely face.” 

“Age?” 

“Just right. Not too young—not too old.” 

“Married?” 

“No. No ring on her finger anyway.” 

“A lucky moment.” 

“More than that. It’s a miracle, I thought. In 
every way she is the girl. This is the one. I could 
feel it. Do you understand?” said Monsieur 
Dannie. 

“T understand.” 

Monsieur Dannie rubbed his eyes with the 
back of his thumb. 

“We were alone in the restaurant. It was long 
past déjeuner.” 

“Yes?” 

“I must meet her, I thought. Nothing must 
prevent it.” 

“OF course.” 

“A different religion? A strange language? It 
all would make no difference to me. This was the 
girl.” 

“Good.” 

Monsieur Dannie paused. 

“Alors—what did you do?” urged Monsieur 
Ménaché, squeezing the rim of his glasses. 

“I got up from my table and ran as fast as I 
could to the railroad station,” said Monsieur 
Dannie. 

“You what?” 

“I had to,” said Monsieur Dannie. “The 2:50 
Express for Paris was pulling out in ten minutes. 
And if I missed that one, I would have been stuck 
in St. Malo until the next train at 7 o'clock.” 


“What's 





Recent Supreme Court Decisions: 
Baseball, Boxing, and Show Business 
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HE ISSUE of competition versus monop- 

oly has been a most persistent one in our 

history. Competition, in its best sense, has 
been considered the economic counterpart of po- 
litical liberty. Monopoly, in its worst sense, has 
been feared as the economic precursor of govern- 
mental despotism. For these reasons, the rami- 
fications of this problem have periodically at- 
tracted the attention of our Congress, our Ex- 
ecutive, and our Judiciary. 

Governmental reports in this area have been 
many and varied. In the 1880's the Cullom Com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the abuses 
of railroads, More than a decade later the In- 
dustrial Commission launched its four-year study 
of trusts and industrial combinations. Subse- 
quently, in 1912, the House of Representatives 
directed the Pujo Committee to make a thorough 
examination of the banking and currency situa- 
tion with a view to determining whether a money 
trust actually existed, Before World War II we 
had the million-dollar investigation by the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee into the 
concentration of economic power—one of the 
most thorough analyses of our economic system. 
After World War II the Subcommittee on the 
Study of Monopoly Power of the Committee of 
the Judiciary (House of Representatives) began 
its impressive collection of testimony and doc- 
uments. And, finally, on March g1, 1955 there 
appeared the Report of the Attorney General's 
National Committee to Study the Antitrust Laws. 
This panel of 61 experts in the field presented 
some 70 recommendations for strengthening our 
anti-trust laws. 

It is the Judiciary, rather than the Legislature 
or the Executive, which is concerned with live 
problems involving the interpretation and ap- 
plication of cur antimonopoly statutes. It is in 








This is the second in a series of articles in which 
the author, who teaches social studies in Brooklyn 
(N.Y.) Technical High School, digests a selected group 
of Supreme Court decisions. 





the decisions of our highest court that the letter 
of the law takes on meaning and substance. 
Three recent cases relating to the entertainment 
field illustrate the complexities of antitrust ad- 
judication, 


ORGANIZED BASEBALL 


Does organized baseball come within the scope 
of the federal antitrust laws? In i922 the Su- 
preme Court, in the case of Federal Baseball Club 
v. National League, ruled that it did not. Justice 
Holmes reasoned that the game did not fall 
within interstate commerce, since the traveling 
involved was “a mere incident, not the essential 
thing.” In that cast, too, there was dictum to the 
effect that “personal effort, not related to produc- 
tion, is not a subject of commerce.” 

In 1953 the issue was revived in Toolson v. 
New York Yankees, Inc., et al., 346 U.S. 956. The 
plaintiffs alleged that, as professional ball! players, 
they had been exploited and substantially dam- 
aged by the defendants’ violation of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. The defendants were charged with 
combining and conspiring to monopolize profes- 
sional baseball and with unreasonably restraining 
interstate trade. The defendants pleaded stare 
decisis; they stood their ground on the Federal 
Baseball case. 

Since organized baseball was being placed on 
trial here for having violated the Sherman Act, 
the Court was called upon to decide whether our 
national pastime now came within the interstate 
commerce clause. In a brief and technical de- 
cision of a very limited application, the Court, 
in a per curiam opinion, ruled that the prece- 
dent of the Federal Baseball case was still bind- 
ing. “Without re-examination of the underlying 
issues,” the majority of the Justices decided that 
the status quo should not be disturbed. 

It is reasonable to suppose, said the Court, that 
the sport has continued its development for more 
than go years on the understanding that it was 
not subject to the antitrust laws, Congress could, 
of course, by legislation have extended these laws 
to the game. Its failure to do so must be con- 
strued as Congressional intent to exclude the 
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business of basebali from antitrust prosecution 
or litigation. 

In a detailed and statistically impressive dis- 
senting opinion, Justice Burton (with Justice 
Reed concurring) presented proof of the present 
interstate nature of this sport. For them the de- 
cisive facts are the capital investments used in 
conducting competition among teams on a multi- 
state basis; receipts and expenditures of large 
sums of money among the states; purchases of 
materials in interstate commerce; traveling across 
state lines; radio, television, and advertising ac- 
tivities; and the farm system. The dissent con- 
cludes with this statement: 


Conceding the major asset which baseball is to our 
Nation, the high place it enjoys in the hearts of our 
people and the possible justification of special treatment 
for organized sports which are engaged in interstate trade 
or commerce, the authorization of such treatment is 
a matter within the discretion of Congress. Congress, how- 
ever, has enacted no express exemption of organized base- 
ball from the Sherman Act, and no court has demonstrated 
the existence of an implied exemption from that Act of 
any sport that is so highly organized as to amount to an 
interstate monopoly or which restrains interstate trade 
or commerce, In the absence of such an exemption, the 
popularity of organized baseball increases, rather than 
diminishes the importance of its compliance with standards 
of reasonableness coraparable with those now required by 
law of interstate tracle or commerce. It is interstate trade 
or commerce and, as such, it is subject to the Sherman Act 
until exempted, 


The Attorney General's National Committee 
to Study the Antitrust Laws also questions the 
wisdom of the majority opinion in these words: 


For Toolson is in terms difficult to rationalize, since 
Paul v. Virginia, upon which Federal Baseball Club relied, 
was expressly overruled in United States v. South-Eastern 
Underwriters Ass'n, with an equally retrospective effect, 
although not in a treble damage action. It has never been 
the law that particular decisions, even on consent were 
“contracts” or “understandings” between courts and liti- 
gants, And the argument of protecting business interests 
built up in reliance on prior decisions, if extented, could 
dangerously limit the adaptability and growth of the law. 
Chief Justice Hughes’ comparison of the antitrust laws 
with constitutional provisions underscores the danger in 
this field of rigidly adhering to precedents which time 
may prove to be incorrect. We believe that if South- 
Eastern Underwriters is sound, the Toolson case is un- 
sound, We express no opinion on whether legislation is 
desirable with specific reference to organized baseball.’ 


Before leaving this subject, reference should 
be made to the hearings on organized baseball 
held by the Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly 


* Report of the Attorney General's National Committee 
to Study the Antitrust Laws, p. 63-64. United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. (March 31, 
1955): 


Power.? At the time that these hearings were 
begun (July 30, 1951), there were eight law- 
suits against organized baseball charging viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws. The plaintiff-baseball 
players, seeking treble-damages, attacked partic- 
ularly the “reserve clause,” “a provision in the 
player’s contract which gives the club in organ- 
ized baseball which first signs a player a continu- 
ing and exclusive right to his services.”* Several 
of these lawsuits were adjudicated in the Toolson 
case. 

As for the four bills (three in the House and 
one in the Senate) which were designed to give 
baseball and all other professional sports enter- 
prises carte blanche immunity from the antitrust 
laws, the House Subcommittee concluded that 
“Such a broad exemption could not be granted 
without substantially repealing the antitrust 
laws.” No legislation was recommended at the 
time of this report. 


PROFESSIONAL BOXING 


If baseball now enjoys an exemption from the 
antitrust laws, isn’t boxing entitled to the same 
privileged position? 

In United States v. International Boxing Club 
of New York, Inc. et al., 348 U.S. 236 (1955), the 
Court was confronted with a civil antitrust action 
against defendants engaged in the business of 
promoting professional championship contests. 
The defendants were charged with violating Sec- 
tions 1 and 2 of the Sherman Act.‘ Specifically, 
they were accused of excluding competition in 
their line of business by restraining and monop- 
olizing “the promotion, exhibition, broadcasting, 
telecasting, and motion picture production and 
distribution of professional championship boxing 
contests in the United States.” 

The defendants sought refuge in stare decisis, 
arguing that such cases as Federal Baseball and 
Toolson immunized from prosecution businesses 
involving exhibitions of an athletic nature. 


* Organized Baseball: Report of the Subcommittee on 
Study of Monopoly Power of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H. R. Rep. No. 2002, 82nd Cong., 2d Sess. (May 
27, 1952). 

* For a complete description of the “reserve clause,” see 
Chapter VII of the Report on Organized Baseball. 

*Section 1 of the Sherman Act states: “Every contract, 
combination, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or com- 
merce among the several States, or with foreign nations, 
is declared to he illegal.” Section 2 of the Act declares: 
“Every person who sha}l monopolize, or attempt to mo- 
nepolize, or combine or conspire with any other person 
or persons, to monopolize any part of the trade or com- 
merce among the several States or with foreign nations, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor.” 
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To differentiate this case from the baseball 
precedents, the Government took great pains to 
underscore the multistate activities of profes- 
sional boxing. Promoters of championship bouts 
enter into contracts with boxers, referees, judges, 
seconds, and announcers in many states; they 
lease arenas and sell tickets; they sell the rights 
to motion pictures of boxing contests to 18,000 
theatres in the United States; they sell rights to 
broadcasts and telecasts to homes through more 
than 3,000 radio stations and 100 television sta- 
tions; and they sell rights to telecast boxing 
contests to some 200 motion picture theatres. 

Since the defendants were challenging the Gov- 
ernment’s right to bring this action in view of 
the Toolson case, the Supreme Court was being 
called upon to determine whether the Govern- 
ment’s allegations stated a cause of action. In the 
words of the Court: 


. . The question thus presented is whether the de- 
fendants’ business as described in the complaint—the 
promotion of professional championship boxing contests 
on a multistate basis, coupled with the sale of rights 
to televise, broadcast, and film the contests for interstate 
transmission—constitutes “trade and commerce among the 
several States” within the meaning of the Sherman Act. 


In actions of this nature where the sufficiency of 
the Government’s complaint, and not the merits 
of the case, are in issue, the plaintiff's allegations 
are assumed to be true. 

By a 7 to 2 decision boxing was held to fall 
within the scope of the Sherman Act. Chief 
Justice Warren, writing for the majority, agreed 
that a boxing match, in and of itself, may be a 
“local affair.” However, if this “local affair” is 
promoted by a business engaged in interstate 
commerce, and if this business imposes illegal 
restraints on such commerce, then the Sherman 
Act is applicable. The allegation—which is as- 


* The specific conspiracy, according to the Government, 
involved an agreement among the defendants and Joe 
Louis, the heavyweight champion, that the latter would 
resign his title and would then procure the rights to the 
services of the four leading title contenders in a series of 
elimination contests which would result in a new cham- 
pion. He would obtain exclusive rights to broadcast, tele- 
vise, and film these contests, and he would then assign 
these exclusive rights to the defendants. The latter then 
proceeded to eliminate competing promotors, to acquire 
exclusive rights to principal arenas, and to require title 
contenders (as a condition of championship bouts) for 
a period of several years to take part only in title bouts 
sponsored by defendants. As a result of these acts, it was 
charged, the defendants have promoted or participated in 
the promotion of all but two of the 21 championship con- 
tests held in the United States between i949 and the date 
of the filing of the complaint. 


sumed to be true in this part of the proceedings 
—that “more than 25% of the revenue from 
championship boxing contests is derived from 
interstate operations through the sale of radio, 
television, and motion picture rights” is con- 
clusive of the interstate nature of the boxing 
business. Referring to the limiting nature of the 
Toolson decision, the Chief Justice reminded the 
defendants that the baseball ruling merely de- 
termined that “Congress had no intention of 
including the business of baseball within the 
scope of the federal antitrust iaws.” 

Furthermore, continues the opinion of the 
Couri, in 1951 Congress had the opportunity to 
forbid the application of the antitrust laws “to 
organized professional sports enterprises or to 
acts in the conduct of such enterprises.” The fact 
that it failed to act on the four bills before it 
shows that there was no intention to immunize 
all professional sports enterprises from antitrust 
prosecution. 

It is for these reasons, concludes the opinion, 
that the Government's complaint states a cause 
of action. The Government can now proceed to 
prove its allegations. 

Justice Frankfurter begins his dissent, in which 
Justice Minton concurred, with these chiding 
remarks: 

It would baffle the subtlest ingenuity to find a single 
differentiating factor between other sporting exhibitions, 
whether boxing or football‘or tennis, and baseball inso- 
far as the conduct of the sport is relevant to the criteria 
or considerations by which the Sherman Act becomes 
applicable to a “trade or commerce.” . . . Indeed, the 
interstate aspects of baseball and the extent of the ex- 
ploitation of baseball through mass media are far more 
extensive than is true of boxing. If the intrinsic applica- 


bility of the Sherman Law were the issue, no attempt 
would be made to differentiate the two sports. 


Baseball, as a sport, was given a preferred posi- 
tion under the Toolson judgment. Boxing, as a 
sport, deserves the same consideration under 
stare decisis. The correction of abuses in boxing 
and the removal of “whatever unsavory elements” 
dominate it are the province of the states. 

Justice Minton agreed with this reasoning, but 
felt it necessary to write a separate dissent. He 
developed the theme that neither baseball nor 
boxing comes within the stream of interstate 
commerce. He repeats with approval Justice 
Holmes’ dictum in the Federal Baseball case that 
“personal effort, not related to production, is not 
a subject of interstate commerce.” The crux of 
this case is the nature of boxing. Boxers and 
other athletes have for sale “personal services, 
wholly free from production.” This is neither 
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trade nor commerce, and is therefore free from 
any antitrust control. In addition, baseball and 
boxing are wholly intrastate exhibitions, inter- 
state traveling and the details of arrangement 
being incidental to the exhibition. 


SHow Business 


On the very same day that the Boxing decision 
was handed down, the Supreme Court ruled on 
the applicability of the Sherman Act to show 
business, Both cases were similar in that they 
were civil antitrust actions in which the defend- 
ants questioned the sufficiency of the Govern- 
ment’s complaint on the ground of stare decisis. 

In United States v. Shubert et al., 348 U.S. 
222 (1955), the Government charged the Shubert 
theatrical interests with violating Sections 1 and 
2 of the Sherman Act. The Government's com- 
plaint, summarized in an appendix to the Court's 
opinion, points out that the defendants are en- 
gaged in the business of producing legitimate 
theatrical attractions, of booking them in theatres 
throughout the United States, and of operating 
approximately 40 theatres in eight states for the 
presentation of these shows. The charges against 
the defendants were that they were engaging in 
activities which were restraining interstate trade 
and which were creating a monopoly in the book- 
ing, production, and presentation of legitimate 
shows. The Government's brief emphasized that 
the business of producing, booking, and present- 
ing of theatrical attractions necessitated “a con- 
stant, continuous stream of trade and commerce 
between the States of the United States.” These 
activities consisted of the assemblage and trans- 
portation of personnel and property, the execu- 
tion of contracts, and the payments of money. 

The defense, as was to be expected, built its 
case around the Federal Baseball and Toolson 
cases. These two decisions, it was maintained, 
established “a sweeping grant of immunity to 
every business based on live presentation of local 
exhibitions, regardless of how extensive its inter- 
state phases may be,” 

Did the Government's complaint state a cause 
of action? Is the business of producing, booking, 


and presenting of legitimate attractions on a 
multistate basis “trade or commerce among the 
several States” within the meaning of the Sher- 
man Act? 

Chief Justice Warren, speaking for a unani- 
mous Court, indicated that the allegations of the 
complaint stated a cause of the action, and that 
the Government was entitled tc an opportunity 
to prove its case. An analysis of the cases in the 
field relating to “trade and commerce” as ap- 
plied to the Sherman Act include production, 
distribution, and exhibition of motion pictures, 
real estate brokerage, gathering and distribution 
of news, and medical services to members of a 
health cooperative. These precedents cover the 
activities of the defendants in the theatrical 
business, even though the actual performance of 
a legitimate stage attraction is a “local affair.” 

If, asserted the Chief Justice, the defendants 
were seeking escape from the Sherman Act via 
stare decisis, their position is doomed by the case 
of Hart v. B. F. Keith Vaudeville Exchange, 
which was decided less than a year after the Fed- 
eral Baseball case. In the Hart case the Court 
was confronted with an alleged conspiracy to 
control the booking and presentation of vaude- 
ville acts in theatres throughout the country. It 
ruled that the Federal Baseball decision did not 
“automatically immunize the theatrical business 
from the antitrust laws.” The Hart case “put the 
theatrical business on notice that Federal Base- 
ball could not be relied upon as a basis for ex- 
emption from the antitrust laws.” Since there is 
no precedent, as in baseball, where the Court 
held show business to be exempt from the Sher- 
man Act, the Hart case and the motion picture 
opinions are controlling. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Commercialized baseball is outside the scope 
of the antitrust laws. Show business and boxing 
are subject to these laws. We have indicated the 
legal technicalities that determined the decision 
in each of the cases. However, perhaps there is a 
simpler explanation. Could it be that a majority 
of the Justices are baseball fans? 





“. .. This is the greatest fallacy of the present age, that the mind, the spirit, the soul of man, the fundamental bent of 
his will, is derivative from, subordinate to, a function of, his economic and social existence.” (Charles Malik, Lebanese 


Ambassador to the United States, 1954.) 





Map Skills in the First Grade 
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N SCHOOLS such as the Elementary School 
in Centerville, Massachusetts, where there is 
no kindergarten, the children find their 

initial large-group experiences in the first grade. 
One of the teacher’s first jobs, therefore, is to 
orient her group to the ways of the school, to 
show the anxious little youngsters how to adjust 
to new surroundings, to new situations, and to 
new personalities. She must be able to instill a 
feeling of security in her charges and she must 
know how to develop skills that will help them 
to express themselves. 

It has usually been assumed that map skills 
in any form were too mature to be considered 
as first grade material. In an experiment carried 
on in the Centerville School, the teachers decided 
to assume nothing at all about such skills, but 
to experiment and find out for themselves what 
could be done at this level. 

At the beginning of the experiment, the 
teacher asked each child to draw a picture show- 
ing the inside of his own house or of the school. 
From these pictures, which ranged anywhere 
from the scribble stage to fairly clear ideas of 
floor plans, she could ascertain at what level each 
child was presently working. Keeping in mind the 
fact that each youngster has his own rate of 
growth in skills and develops according to his 
capacity, the teacher studied her group constantly 
to see where most help was needed. 

The teacher was quick to take advantage of 
any opportunity that presented itself to combine 
the teaching of map skills with actual experiences. 
When the children asked the usual first-of-the- 
year questions: “What's in the other rooms in 
the building?” “Where are the big boys and 
girls?” “Where do they have the movies?” she 
took the class on a thorough tour of the building. 
They went into each classroom, the auditorium, 











In this, the second in a series of articles dealing 
with map skills in the elementary school, the author 
describes an experiment carried on with a group of 
first grade children. Dr. Chace is Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Education in the Harwich, Orleans, Chatham, 
and Eastham (Mass.) Public Schools. 








the cafeteria, the nurse’s room, the office, the 
supply rooms, the teachers’ room, and the cts- 
todian’s quarters. They asked questions. They 
looked at bulletin boards, They were encouraged 
to notice ways in which the other classrooms 
differed from theirs and ways in which they were 
similar, and to remember the locations of as 
many things as they could so that they could 
draw maps of the building when they returned 
to their own classroom, 

After a careful inspection of the building, the 
teacher led her group about the grounds. ‘They 
explored the playground, the softball and base- 
ball diamonds, and even went a little way into 
the wooded area adjoining the school grounds. 
Just before going back into the school they 
walked all the way around the building identify- 
ing as many of the rooms as they could from the 
outside, 

Back in the classroom, after the animated dis- 
cussion of the tour had quieted down, the teacher 
asked that each child draw a map of the school, 
making sure that everyone had crayons, a large 
sheet of paper, and an area in which he or she 
could work without interruption. They went to 
work eagerly with the complete confidence of the 
unselfconscious. Their demands for accuracy 
were not always great, but they realized that they 
were attempting to reproduce something they 
had actually seen and they tried to make their 
drawings recognizable. Many succeeded. The 
most common inaccuracy was in the coloring. 
Here imagination ran wild and the children 
expressed their color preferences in red, blue, 
orange, or green buildings. “Red and green look 
prettier than red and white,” said one artist. “I 
like to have bright colored schools,” said another. 

Another opportunity to develop map skills 
presented itself when the class expressed a desire 
to “play school.” On the playground, the children 
drew with sticks in the sand the entire first floor 
of the school. After considerable discussion as 
to the correct number and proper location of 
doors and windows, the task was finally com- 
pleted and the game could begin. Every youngster 
took part, being either a “teacher” or a “pupil” 
or a “guest.” There was much visiting between 
rooms, much bossing by the small teachers, a bit 
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of misbehavior ly a play pupil. No one, however, 
violated the map drawing itself by walking 
through walls, but very carefully kept off the 
division lines, opened imaginary windows, and 
knocked politely on make-believe doors. 

One day when it rained and the outdoor “play 
school” could no longer be used, the teacher took 
her class to the playroom where they drew a 
similar plan of the school on the floor with chalk. 
This was more accurate than the outdoor plan. 

Without realizing their growth in the skill, the 
youngsters were now beginning to use symbols. 
Two perpendicular lines at each side of a “wall” 
made a tloor and squares with crosses made 
, windows, 

Back in their own classroom they drew floor 
plans of the school on paper. They were now 
familiar enough with the way in which the rooms 
were laid out to make fairly accurate representa- 
tions of the first floor. More symbols were intro- 
duced when they attempted to locate the chairs 
and tables on their maps. When one child drew 
an interesting symbol for a table or a chair or a 
desk, the others would then draw the same 
symbols to “furnish” their own rooms. 

In a unit of study about the home, a doll house 
was brought to school and the youngsters drew 
floor plans of this complete with furniture. 

A new house was being built near the school 
and the teacher took the class to see how the 
rooms were being divided and how the contrac: 
tor worked from a blueprint similar—in theory, 
at least—to the floor plans they had been draw- 
ing. The teacher made a large simplified copy 
of the architect's blueprint, and after the class 
had studied it they attempted to copy it and to 
draw plans of their own homes. 

By placing the chairs in the playroom side by 
side to form partitions, leaving openings for 
doors and putting sticks across openings for 
windows, the children began to gain knowledge 
of depth as well as length and breadth. 

The teacher was able further to develop this 
sense of space relationship by having the children 
set up the home for The Three Bears and dram- 
atizing the story. In order to reproduce this 
story, they would need a bedroom with three 
beds, a living room with three chairs, and a 
kitchen with a table, stools, and the three por- 
ridge bowls. The children drew plans of this 
storybook house and eventually presented the 
play in the auditorium for other children to en- 
joy. The drawings of the rooms used in the play 
showed that the children were developing a good 
sense of space relationship and a satisfying con- 


cept, however meagre, of the use of symbols. They 
were accepting symbols readily. In play-acting 
they used any convenient piece of equipment 
and called it whatever they wished. It was an easy 
step from this to the use of color or shapes as 
symbols. 

Perhaps the best opportunity to introduce new 
symbols came when the group was studying the 
weather. The teacher placed a large cardboard 
calendar at the front of the room. This calendar 
was divided into large squares, one for each day 
of the month. Each morning the appropriate 
weather symbol (a flaming sun, threatening 
clouds, rain, snow, and so on) would be pasted or 
drawn in its proper square. It was exciting in- 
deed when the ever changing New England 
weather made it necessary to change the symbol 
sometimes in mid-morning or mid-afternoon. 

A unit on safety provided still another chance 
to develop map skills. Learning about traffic 
rules and crossing streets led to much discussion 
about roads and directions, and soon the young: 
sters were drawing streets and bridges on the 
playground and guiding toy automobiles along 
roads drawn with chalk in the playroom. 

Although no attempt was made to give any 
actual instruction in the use of a globe, the one 
in the first grade room was of much interest to 
the group and they all learned informally that 
the blue color meant water and the yellow and 
green land; that the world was shaped like the 
globe; and that they could find where they lived 
on a globe. 

At the end of the school year, informal testing 
showed a definite progress in each child’s map 
skills, although, of course, the amount of growth 
differed with each individual. The teachers con- 
ducting this experiment agreed that planned 
work in teaching map skills may be started at the 
first grade level, provided the work seems like 
play, the maps are kept large and simple, and 
all concepts and symbols kept within actual ex- 
perience. The teachers further agreed that first 
grade children can develop to some extent the 
following map skills: 

1. Skills in representing space relationships on 

a plan of a house or school or on simple 
street intersections. 

. Skills in using symbols for weather, for 
doors and windows, and color for land and 
water. 

. Skills in representing direction of roads. 

. Skills in accurate observation. 

. Skills in measuring lengths of spaces with a 
yard stick to make large floor plans. 





The Scientist and the Citizen 
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CiENCE, therefore the scientist, is charac: 
terized by objectivity. Value judgments are 
anathema to both. Yet, as a citizen, the 

scientist is forced to render judgments, to take 
stands on controversial matters, and to live by 
some standards of good and bad, right and 

‘rong, desirable and undesirable. 

The hypothetical scientist, Mr. X, then oc- 
cupies at least a dual role, or to state it more 
effectively, he occupies a multiplicity of roles. 
Much that is confusing to scientists, students, and 
the public arises in the lack of understanding 
and delineation of these roles. This is particularly 
true of the social scientist. 

As a scientist, he is neutral about matter of 
social controversy, his values in this role are the 
values of science—objectivity, patience, truth, 
orderliness. But as a citizen, with all the facts 
discovered and discoverable, he still will believe 
that private property as opposed to communal 
property is desirable or undersirable, that mo- 
nogamy as opposed to polygamy or promiscuity 
is good or bad, that human life is more or less 
precious than someone else believes, and that the 
Russian hierarchy is all bad, part bad, or not bad 
at all. 

At the risk of boring one’s audience and pos- 
sibly one’s non-scientific colleagues, it appears to 
be essential that the social scientist, especially as 
a teacher, consistently define the role in which he 
acts. He may rather abstractedly point out the 
essentials of capitalism as compared with the 
economic aspects of communism in a mechanis- 
tic, neutral manner. Indeed, as a social scientist 
this is his obligation, yet in his ongoing social 
intercourse he almost certainly favors one or 
certain aspects of one over the other. Does he state 
such personal views in the classroom, in his writ- 
ing? Yes, but with the clear qualification that it 
is a personal opinion, that it is in the role of 
citizen not scientist. 

Another difficulty faced by the social scientist 
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is that an objective presentation of a contro- 
versial subject is likely to appear as the opposite 
prejudice to that held by his audience. ‘To the 
typical child of the typical American business 
man, an objective consideration of labor-manage- 
ment status in the American economy will almost 
inevitably be taken as the product of a pro-labor 
bias; similarly, to the child of the labor leader or 
enlightened working man, a neutral presentation 
is likely to sound like managerial propaganda. 

To indicate how far the confusion can extend, 
the following was recently appended to a teacher 
rating scale by a banker's son who had been in 
the writer's class in Introduction to Social Science: 
“I think Dr. Kidd is prejudiced though he claims 
to be objectionable (sic.)’” The young man’s basic 
thought was clear though there may be addi- 
tional implications in the statement. 

A third source of frustration for many students 
in the social sciences seems to lie in certain pat- 
terns of thinking which lead one to attempt to 
quantify any and all forces about which he 
thinks. In reference to heredity and environment, 
the typical student reaction seems to be in terms 
of the relative importance of the one to the other. 
That such factors cannot be converted into units 
of weight or its equivalent seems often to both 
plague and escape the mind of the students, They 
seem to have difficulty understanding the prin- 
ciple that it is futile to attempt to weigh the rela- 
tive importance of two indispensible factors, 
without either of which the phenomenon under 
consideration could not exist. Thus the person, 
the product of heredity and environment, exists 
only through the operation of both—they, there- 


. fore, must be considered together, not separately, 


if one is to progress in his understanding of 
human life and society. 

In a somewhat similar manner, the student is 
likely to have an opinion or want a decision on 
such a question as, “Was labor stronger than 
management under the Wagner Act?” Again, it is 
the inability to weigh these forces which seems 
to produce the difficulty. The social scientist may 
succeed in guiding the student's thinking through 
the waxing and waning of the power of labor in 
America from the early conspiracy doctrine, 
which held that the mere organizing of workers 
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was illegal, through successive stages as indicated 
by various incidents, developments, legislation, 
and court decisions, so that agreement may be 
complete as to whether labor gained or lost spe- 
cific and general power at each step in the proc- 
ess. But the inability to answer the question at 
any of these stages as to which had the greater 
power, labor or management, and how much 
greater is, at least initially to many students of 
the social sciences a glaring weakness. 

In seeking the reduction if not the elimination 


of these difficulties the social scientist might well 
strive for greater clarity of communication, ade- 
quacy and constancy of role definition, consist. 
ency of behavior, and the utmost devotion to 
facts. It has been said that no human being can 
be completely objective, which often leads to 
quibbling about the degree of objectivity pos- 
sible. It might better occupy human attention 
that no one can or wants to be objective all the 
time. The role of scientist cannot be the whole of 
anyone’s life. 





Worth Reprinting 


Education—The Lost Dimension is the title of 
a book written by W. R. Niblett and recently 
published by William Sloane Associates (150 
pages; $2.50). The following review appeared in 
the October 21 EDPRESS NEWS LETTER. We 
are indebted to the Educational Press Association 
for permission to reprint this review. 

“When October turns into November and the 
Christmas project begins to make its appearance 
in the classroom, schoolmen start thinking about 
the kind of Christinas message appropriate for the 
public school and its patrons. 

“Some will draw this message from the school 
system’s own activities in ‘moral and spiritual 
values.’ Others will seek inspiration ‘from the 
outside.’ We suggest that no better source for this 
purpose may be used this year than the new vol- 
ume by Prof. Niblett. It was written in England, 
but the editors of Sloane who first ‘discovered’ it, 
saw its applicability to the United States. Possibly 
no American educator, convinced of the correct- 
ness of the tenet that a ‘wall shall exist between 
the State and Church,’ would venture into so 
bold a discussion of the need of religion in the 
education of our young... . 

“Prof. Niblett argues that the greatest needs of 
our time are those for new vision and new depth 
of purpose. Hence, we must recognize the impor- 
tance of insight and feeling as well as thought, see 
the necessity for beliefs, admit that there is a 
place for mystery as well as knowledge in the 
mind of man, 

“The author has a great respect for the modern 
curriculum, He says that education must be con- 
cerned with the task of seeing that people learn 
many techniques: how to read, write, add and 
multiply; how to speak and behave more or less 
as other people do in the nation of which they are 
members; how to keep themselves and others 


healthy and sane. But he argues that all this is 
simply training for life-in-the-flat, for achieving 
‘happiness.’ But for Prof. Niblett, the end of edu- 
cation is not ‘happiness’ but rather greater ca- 
pacity for being aware; deeper human under- 
standing. 

“What must we give our children if they are to 
realize this deeper dimension of life? Dr. Niblett’s 
program is as follows: 

“First, help the growing boy and girl to realize 
the ‘givenness’ of the universe—that is, the or- 
dained order of nature. Though science can study 
facts and formulate laws, and though its applica- 
tion can help to make life more comfortable, in 
the last resort it can do nothing to change the 
nature of things. ‘Man is mortal: there is a lone- 
liness about him that is inescapable.’ 

“Second, help him to realize that standards are 
ultimately not man-made. There is moral as well 
as material pattern and principle in the universe; 
‘otherwise forgiveness and love would have no 
meaning.’ 

“Third, help him realize the validity of the 
knowledge brought to him by sympathy and in- 
sight, and ‘indeed the non-validity in many fields 
of merely factual knowledge or knowledge 
brought in by the reasoning powers alone.’ 

“Summing up in words which may sound 
strange to American ears, Prof. Niblett says: “The 
final task of education is not one of addition only 
—the addition of knowledge or manners or hap- 
piness or even experiences; rather, it is a task of 
revelation and thus of transformation.’ 

“This is a stimulating book. It will help the 
American educator lift his eyes from the daily 
schedule, planned program and fixed offering, 
and ask: ‘Why and whither . . .’ Not enough such 
questions are being asked. (Reviewed by B. P. 
B.)” 





The Stock Market in the Classroom 


Mack Ryan 








HEN we attempt to explain to high 

school students the role and function 

of the stock market in our economy, 
we are generally hampered by two problems: (1) 
We do not have enough time in a regular social 
studies program to treat this area adequately; 
and (2) We cannot convey the full meaning of 
the stock market because it is usually beyond the 
student's experience. Even with a careful expla- 
nation by the teacher, the student, at best, has a 
sketchy and incomplete view of the subject. The 
following is an attempt to present an integrated 
program of study which, although not time- 
consuming, will adequately cover the topic and 
should result in a better understanding of the 
stock market by high school students. 

Within the framework of an economic unit 
covering the growth of industry, the students can 
be given regular assignments dealing with the 
stock market. For instance, an assignment can be 
given requiring readings dealing with the stock 
market collapse of 1929. Class discussion, coupled 
with such an assignment, will lay the ground- 
work for a more intensive undertaking of the 
complex operations of the stock exchange. 

A class visit by a local stock broker can be of 
considerable help in explaining the functioning 
and terminology of the “exchange.” The visitor 
might also exhibit various materials relating to 
the topic, A lively question-and-answer session 
will almost certainly follow his lecture. 

A field trip to any of the large exchanges, or 
to any small local exchange is, of course, most 
desirable. If this is impossible, however, indi- 
vidual students who visit large cities where stock 
exchanges are to be found, could visit them and 
report back to the class. 

With this background the students will be 
ready to accept the suggestion that each class 
collectively purchase one share of some inex- 
pensive stock, An assessment of 25 cents will 
usually be sufficient to cover the cost of the 
purchase of a share of some low-priced, specula- 
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tive stock. A committee from each class can be 
selected to examine the available inexpensive 
stocks and recommend a share suitable for pur- 
chase. The teacher can help direct the committee 
toward stock that is not only inexpensive but also 
mildly speculative. After considering the rec- 
ommendations made by the stock investigating 
committees, each class can select the specific share 
it wishes to purchase, Adequate time should be 
given for discussion of the recommendations 
made by the committees. Perhaps some self-styled 
“financial expert” who is not a committee mem- 
ber may play havoc with th. committee's recom- 
mendation. It should not be too surprising to 
discover that several students in each class have 
become avid readers of the business section of 
the newspapers and have gathered a great deal of 
information about the market. Stock that fluc- 
tuates will, of course, create greater student inter- 
est than the more stable variety. If there are stu- 
dents who display an unusual interest in the 
project, activities can be assigned to them in the 
form of written reports, exhibits, or graphs. Ad- 
ditional credit can be given for their extra efforts. 
In the meantime, the regular class routine can 
be followed. 

By means of a student-made wall chart, class 
interest can be focused on the fluctuations of the 
market. Daily reports on the status of the various 
classes’ stock can be made. The students’ stock 
should be plotted daily along with the general 
daily average of other stocks, In this manner all 
students will have the opportunity to demon- 
strate their ability to read and interpret the list- 
ings. Such a daily report will take no more than 
a few minutes of class time. The school librarian 
can help by making the Wall Street Journal avail- 
able to the students. 

At the close of this project almost all of the 
students will be able to read and interpret the 
stock market quotations in their newspapers. 
They will have a better understanding of one 
facet of our complex economic system. Committee 
work and discussions involving the choice of 
stock will further develop cooperative skills. Be- 
cause of their actual investment, though small, 
the subject will continue to be of interest to most 
of the students throughout the year. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


History 

ANDERSON AND Hitt: My Country and Yours, by 
Hattie M. Anderson’ and Joseph A. Hill; xii + 348 
p.; Steck; $2.80; 1954 (1948, 1944). Supplemented 
by: teacher's manual, 

GILMARTIN AND SKEHAN; Great Names in American 
History, by John G. Gilmartin and Anna M. 
Skehan; 384 p.; Laidlaw; $2.36; 1955 (1951, 1946). 

HARTMAN AND LANSING: History on the March Series. 
Educational Consultant, W. Linwood Chase; Gen- 
eral Consultant, Allan Nevins. Heath. Each book 
supplemented by: workbook; teacher's guide. 

a. Pioneer Children of America, by Caroline D. 
Emerson; iv + 902 p.; $2.28; 1955 (1950). 

c. Makers of the Americas, second edition, by 
Marion Lansing; xii + 476 p.; $2.88; 1955 (1951, 
1947). 

. Builders of the Old World, second edition, by 
Gertrude Hartman; xii + 468 p.; $2.88; 1955 
(1951, 1946). 

Snoen: Land of Liberty, by Harriet H. Shoen; viii + 
376 p.; Singer; $2.80; 1955. Supplemented by: teach- 
er’s manual. 


Geography 
Srutt anp Haren: Our World Today Series. By De 

Forest Stull and Roy W. Hatch. Allyn and Bacon. 

b. Journeys Through Many Lands; v + 164 + 5 p.; 
$2.92; 1955 (195%, 1948, 1938, 19%5, 1934). Sup- 
plemented by: workbook; teacher's manual. 

e. Journeys Through The Americas; v + 406 p.; 
$4.00; 1955 (1951, 1948, 1943, 1942). Supple- 
mented by: workbook; teacher's manual. 

THurston AND Hankins: Homeland Series. By Ernest 

L. Thurston and Grace Croyle Hankins. Iroquois. 

c. Homelands Beyond the Seas; viii + 504 p.; $4.04; 
1955- Supplemented by: workbook; teacher's 
manual. 

Wutrrete-JAmes: Basal Geographies, revised edition. 

By Gertrude Whipple and Preston E, James. Mac- 

rnillan. 


. Our Earth; x + 245 p.; $2.80; 1954 (1947). Sup- 
plemented by: teacher's manual. 

. Using Our Earth; vii + 295 p.; $3.12; 1954 (1947). 

. Living on Our Earth; v + 253 p.; $3.48; 1955 
(1948). Supplemented by: teacher’s manual. 

. At Home on Our Earth; v + 350 p.; $3.72; 1955 
(1949): 

Fusion or General Social Studies 

Home ENVIRONMENT Series. By Richard W. Burk- 
hardt and Ann G. McGuinness; Beckley-Cardy. 

a. Our Family; 64 p.; $1.48; 1954. 

b. Our Home and School; 128 p.; $1.68; 1954. 

Nystrom, Jones, AND Harter: Beyond Our Borders: 
Canada and Latin America, by J]. Warren Nystrom, 
Emlyn D. Jones, and Helen Harter; 430 p.; Rand 
McNally; $3.88; 1954. Supplemented by: workbook; 
teacher’s manual; full-color filmstrips. 

Our Growinc Wortp Series, Revisep. Heath. Each 
book supplemented by: teacher's guide. 

a. Farm and City, revised edition; by Lucy S. 
Mitchell and Margaret W. Brown; with edu- 
cational consultant Blanche K. Verbeck; viii + 
183 p.; $1.80; 1955 (1944). 

. Animals, Plants, and Machines, revised edition; 
by Lucy S. Mitchell and Margaret V. Brown; 
with educational consultant Blanche K. Ver- 
beck; vii + 246 p.; $2.00; 1955 (1944). 

. Our Country, revised edition; by Lucy S. Mitch- 
ell, and Dorothy Stall; with educational con- 
sultant Agnes Snyder; x + 309 p.; $2.20; 1955 
(1944). 

ScRIBNER Social Srupres Series. Scribner's. Each book 
supplemented by: teacher's manual; workbook; and 
key to workbook. 

e. Building Our America, by Clyde B. Moore, 
Fred B. Painter, Helen M. Carpenter, and Ger- 
trude M. Lewis; xi + 468 p.; $2.64; 1955 (1953, 
1951. 1948). 

. Building Our World, by Clyde B. Moore, Helen 
M. Carpenter, Gertrude M. Lewis, and Fred B. 
Painter; vii + 504 p.; $2.84; 1955 (1953, 1951, 
1948). 
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Tait: The World Was Wide, by George E. Tait; 

263 p.; Bennett; $2.70; 1954. 

T1ecs-Apams: Social Studies Series. Ginn. 

a. Stories About Linda and Lee, by Eleanor 
Thomas with Ernest W. Tiegs and Fay Adams; 
96 p.; $1.80; 1954 (1949). Supplemented by: 
teacher’s manual. 

. Stories About Sally, by Eleanor Thomas with 
Ernest W. Tiegs and Fay Adams; 128 p.; $2.00; 
1954 (1949). Supplemented by: teacher’s manual. 

- Your Town and Mine, by Eleanor Thomas with 
Ernest W. Tiegs and Fay Adams; 224 p.; $2.76; 
1954 (1949). Supplemented by: workbook; teach- 
er’s manual, 

. Your People and Mine, by Josephine Mackenzie 
with Ernest W. Tiegs and Fay Adams; g20 p.; 
$3.28; 1955 (1954, 1949). Supplemented by: work- 
book; teacher’s manual and key. 

. Your Country and Mine: Our American Neigh- 
bors, by Gertrude S. Brown with Ernest W. Tiegs 
and Fay Adams; 488 p.; $3.72; 1954 (1951). Sup- 
plemented by: workbook; teacher's manual and 
key. 

. Your World and Mine: Neighbors in the Air 
Age, by Grace S. Dawson with Ernest W. Teigs 
and Fay Adams; 488 p.; $3.72; 1954 (1951). Sup- 
plemented by: workbook and key. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


American History 

Casner AND GABRIEL: The Story of American Democ- 
racy, third edition, by Mabel B. Casner and Ralph 
H. Gabriel; xiv +720 p.; Harcourt, Brace; $3.96; 
1955 (1950, 1946, 1945, 1942). Supplemented by: 
teacher's manual; booklet of teaching tests. 

HARTMAN: America: Land of Freedom, by Gertrude 
Hartman; with educational consultant Charles C. 
Ball and general consultant Allan Nevins; in His- 
tory on the March Series; xvi +728 p.; Heath; 
$3.96; 1955 (1952, 1946). Supplemented by: work- 
book; teacher’s guide. 

Moon anp MacGowan: The Story of Our Land and 
People, by Glenn W. Moon and John H. Mac- 
Gowan; x + 662 p.; Holt; $3.96; 1955 (1949, 1948, 
1942, 1938, Moon, The Story of Our Land and 
People). Supplemented by: workbook; teacher's 
manual; tests; answers to workbook and key to 
tests. 

ScripneR SociaL Stupres Series, Scribner's. 

g. Building a Free Nation, by Clyde B. Moore, 
Helen M. Carpenter, Lawrence G. Paquin, 
Fred B. Painter, and Gertrude M. Lewis; xii + 
552 + lvi p.; $3.60; 1955 (1953, 1952, 1950). Sup- 
lemented by: workbook; key to workbook. 

Waincer: The American Adventure, by Bertrand M. 
Wainger, with consultant Buena Stolberg; xvi + 727 
p-; McGraw-Hill; $4.20; 1955. Supplemented by: 
test booklet. 

WILSON AND LAMB: American History, revised edition, 
by Howard E. Wilson and Wallace E. Lamb; xvi + 


612+ xliv p.; American Book; $3.68; 1955 (1952, 
1950, 1949, 1947). Supplemented by: workbook; 
teacher’s manual. 


Civics and Citizenship 

Brown: Getting Adjusted to Life, by Howard E. 
Brown; xii + 459 p.; Lippincott; $3.00; 1955. 

DeveRaAux AND Aker: Living in Our Democracy, by 
Vanza N. Deveraux and Homer F. Aker; xiii + 562 
p.; Harr Wagner; $2.72; 1955 (1953. 1952, 1951). 
Supplemented by: workbook. 

LaNpIs AND Lanpis: Building Your Life, by Judson T. 
Landis and Mary G. Landis; xiv + 332 p.; Prentice- 
Hall; $3.32; 1954. Supplemented by: teacher's man- 
ual and film guide. 

Tiecs-Apams: Social Studies Series. Ginn. 

i. Your Life as a Citizen: Community, Nation, 
World, by Harriet F. Smith with Ernest W. Tiegs 
and Fay Adams; 496 p.; $3.92; 1955 (1952). Sup- 
plemented by: teacher’s manual and key. 

WILDER AND SHERK: Visualized Citizenship Economics, 
by Ira Wilder and Jerome Sherk; xv + 207 p.; Ox- 
ford Book; $1.35 cloth, $.90 paper; 1954. 


Geography 
Tiecs-ApamMs: Social Studies Series. Ginn. 
g. Your Couniry and the World: Resources, Busi- 
ness, Trade, by Robert M, Glendinning with 


Ernest W. Tiegs and Fay Adams; 512 p.; $3.96; 
1954 (1952). Supplemented by: workbook; teach- 
er’s manual and key, preliminary edition, 
Wuirrte-James: Basal Geographies, revised edition. 
By Gertrude Whipple and Preston E. James. Mac- 
millan. 
f. Neighbors on Our Earth; v + 346 p.; $3.72; 1955 
(1950). 
g. Our Earth and Man; vii + 412 p.; $3.88; 1955 
(1951). Supplemented by: teacher's manual. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


American History 


Muzzey: A History of Our Country, new edition, by 
David 8. Muzzey; x + 644 + xxxviii p.; Ginn; $4.12; 
1955 (195%, 1952, 1950, 1948, 1946, 1945, 1948, 1942, 
1941, 1939, 1937, 1936). Supplemented by: work- 
book including tests; teacher's manual; map work 
and study guide including tests; twenty-four tests. 

Wirtn: United States History, revised edition, by 
Fremont P. Wirth; xvi +750 + liv p.; American 
Book; $4.40; 1955 (1954, 195%, 1959 1949, 1948). 
Supplemented by: workbook; teacher's manual. 


World History 
Haserton AND Rotu: Man’s Achievements through 
the Ages: A World History, by William Haberton 
and Lawrence V. Roth; 800 p.; Laidlaw; $4.36; 
1954 (1952). Supplemented by: notebook; test and 
answer book. 
MAacENts AND AppeL: A History of the World, by Alice 
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Magenis and John C. Appel; xvi + 608 p.; Ameri- 
can Book; $4.40; 1955. Supplemented by: workbook; 
teacher's manual and key for text and workbook. 
Reviewed by Albert I. Glassman, Social Studies, 
May 1955. p. 196. 

Smirn, Muzzey, ano Lioyp: World History, revised 
edition, by Emma P. Smith, David S. Muzzey, and 
Minnie Lloyd; xi + 748 + xxxii p.; Ginn; $4.92; 
1955 (1952, 1949, 1948, 1946). Supplemented by: 
workbook including tests; teacher's manual and key 
for workbook and tests. 


Economics 
GOopMAN AND Moore: Economics in Everyday Life, 
revised edition, by Kennard E. Goodman and Wil- 
liam L. Moore; 576 p.; Ginn; $3.40; 1955 (1947, 
1943, 1941, 1998). Supplemented by: workbook; 
tests. 


Geography 
Brapiey; World Geography, new edition, by John H. 
Bradley; vii + 487 p.; Ginn; $4.20; 1954 (1951, 
1945). Supplemented by: workshop; teacher's man- 
ual and key. 
CoLsy AND Foster: Economic Geography: Industries 
and Resources of the Commercial World, new edi- 


tion, by Charles C. Colby and Alice Foster; xviii + 
685, + (unnumbered Atlas section) + xvi p.; Ginn; 
$4.00; 1954 (1947, 1944, 1940). Supplemented by: 
workbook. 

Roeper: Visualized World Geography, by William S. 
Roeder; xiv + 316 p.; Oxford Book; $2.35 cloth, 
$1.20 paper; 1954 (1953). Supplemented by: teach- 
er’s key. 


Government 

ALLEN AND WirtH: This Government of Ours, by 
Jack Allen and Fremont P. Wirth; viii + 600 p.; 
American Book; $3.56; 1955 (1954, 1953). Supple- 
mented by: teacher's manual. 

MAGRUDER AND MCCLENAGHAN: American Government 
in 1955, by Frank A. Magruder and William A. 
McClenaghan; xi + 786 p.; Allyn and Bacon; $4.00; 
1955 (yearly from 1917). Supplemented by: work- 
book; teacher’s manual for workbook; American 
Government Tests, by Erbe and Denny. 


World Affairs 
Peck: The World in Our Day, by Joseph Peck; 316 p.; 
Oxford Book; $1.00 paper; 1954 (1952, 1950). Re- 
viewed by David M. Jackson, SoctaL EpucaTion, 
March 1955, p. 136-37. 





DID YOU KNOW? 


The first independent meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies was held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania (now the Statler) in New 
York City on November 28-30, 1935. Previous 
meetings of the Council were held jointly with 
the American Historical Association, the Na- 
tional Education Association, and the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. 

Opposition to loyalty oaths was expressed 
vigorously and forcibly at this meeting in a ses- 
sion on “Freedom of Teaching.” Dr. Abraham 
Lefkowitz said, “By means of these loyalty oaths, 
which will be interpreted by boards of education 
dominated by the reactionary forces, they [spon- 
sors of the oaths} hope to bring about the elimi- 
nation of the fearless critics of our economic and 
social ills from the schools of America, or, where 
that is difficult, to so paralyze their thinking that 
they will not dare discuss vital controversial is- 
sues.” And Dixen Ryan Fox added, “So far as 
authority can prevent it, in the last effect, young 
people are not to speak or think about any form 
of government widely different from our own. 
Inevitably they will infer that our institutions 
would be withered by comparative analysis, and 
must, in their frail decrepitude, be guarded 
against embarrassing contrasts. This doubt and 


worry are the last results the patrioteers desire; 
they are the first results that will come of this 
policy.” 

A rider to a District of Columbia appropria- 
tions act in 1935 required Washington school 
teachers to sign a solemn declaration that they 
had not “taught or advocated Communism” be- 
fore they received their monthly pay checks. 

During the year immediately following World 
War I, school systems in a number of cities spon- 
sored loyalty oaths as a prerequisite for gradua- 
tion from high schools. 

Henry Johnson, in the New York meeting of 
the Council, decried chauvinistic influences upon 
history teaching in the schools and colleges of the 
United States. He closed his address with the 
words of “My Ideal,” a signed copy of which 
hangs in his former office at Teachers College 
and reads as follows: “The enduring things in 
the long story of human development told with- 
out provincial prejudice, embracing all peoples 
and all lands, leading to, but not led by, the 
fleeting present—a world history one and essen- 
tially the same, for all of the schools in the world 
and studied by all the children in the world.” 
(Contributed by Louis M. Vanaria, Teachers 
College, Columbia University.) 





Notes and News 


Merrill F. Hartshorn 











Connecticut-N EASST 


A joint meeting of the Connecticut Social 
Studies Teachers Association and the New Eng- 
land Association of Social Studies Teachers was 
held at the University of Connecticut on Satur- 
day, May 14. After a coffee hour and registration 
the meeting opened with an address on “What Is 
New in Economics” presented by Philip E. Tay- 
lor, chairman of the Economics Department of 
the University of Connecticut. Ronald B, Edger- 
ton, President of the New England Association, 
chaired the meeting. The afternoon session was 
presided over by Ruth O. M. Andersen of the 
Connecticut Association and featured Lewis Paul 
Todd speaking on “Neglected Areas in the Social 
Studies.” The meeting closed with a tour of his- 
torical sites in and around Storrs planned and 
conducted by Albert E. VanDusen of the History 
Department of the University of Connecticut who 
also is State Historian. 

The planning committee for the meeting was 
chaired by Urbane Hennen representing the 
Connecticut Social Studies Teachers Association, 
and Fred A. Cazel, Jr., representing the New 
England Association of Social Studies Teachers. 

Newly elected officers include Ruth O. M. 
Andersen of Norwich, President; Bernard Mar- 
lin, Fairfield, Vice-President; Muriel Hart, Nor- 
wich, Secretary; and Mrs. Harriet Strain, Old 
Saybrook, Treasurer. M.H. 


Northeastern Ohio-Mahoning Valley 
The joint meeting of the Northeastern Ohio 
and Mahoning Valley Councils held in Youngs- 
town on April 27 featured Phillips Shriver of 
Kent State University in a talk on “Let's Discover 
Ohio.” H.L.D. 


Cleveland in 1956 


The National Council is happy to announce 
that the 1956 Annual Meeting will be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Cleveland. Allen Y. King, Director of Social Stud- 
ies, Cleveland Public Schools, and past president 
of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
will serve as chairman of Local Arrangements. 
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‘Tennessee 

The meeting of the History and Social Studies 
Section of the Tennessee Education Congress was 
held in Nashville, March 31. Chairman of the 
meeting was Ira C, Baxter. Merl R. Eppse intro- 
duced the keynote speaker, Kenneth Cooper of 
George Peabody College for Teachers. Leaders 
of the ensuing discussion were Mrs. Thomas E. 
Poag of Tennessee A. & I. State University; Ar- 
nold G. Love, Carter-Lawrence School, Nashville; 
and Mrs. Minerva H. Johnson, Pearl High 
School, Nashville. Following an election of offi- 
cers there was an exhibit of “Symbols and Sig- 
nificance of Statehood: A Social Studies Unit,” 
presented by Mingo Scott of Tennessee A. & I. 
State University. 


Long Island 


The first meeting of the Long Island Council 
for the Social Studies during the 1955-56 aca- 
demic year featured Bella Dodd, former high 
communist official. The Council plans two in- 
service credit courses this year: Labor Manage- 
ment Relations on the Local Level, and Making 
a Living in a Democracy.. J.E.A. 


North Carolina 


The North Carolina Council for the Social 
Studies co-sponsored Duke University’s Second 
Annual Conference on Teaching the Social Stud- 
ies, March 4 and 5. Utilizing the theme, “Es- 
sentials for Teaching Citizenship,” the Confer 
ence attracted nearly 200 teachers. Among speak. 
ers were Howard H. Cummings, specialist in 
social studies of the U. S. Office of Education, and 
Ralph Braibanti and Robert S. Rankin of the 
Department of Political Science, Duke University. 

The North Carolina Council also sponsored a 
luncheon, program and business session during 
the meeting of the North Carolina Education 
Association. Henry Harap of George Peabody 
College for Teachers spoke on the use of free and 
inexpensive materials and a Council committee 
conducted a display and distribution of a large 
variety of materials. 

Officers elected at this meeting included Jessie 
Vuncannon, Jamestown, President; Blanche 
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Reitzel, Statesville, Vice-President; and Jonathon 
C. McLendon, Durham, reelected Executive Sec- 
retary. Robert E. Woodside was chosen member- 
ship chairman. 

The NCCSS Annual Summer Conference was 
held at Appalachian State Teachers College in 
Boone, July 2-29. Speakers were from the State 
Department of Public Instruction. The work of 
committees resulted in plans for continued 


progress in the North Carolina Cooperative 
Study of the Social Studies Curriculum, ].C.M. 


NCSS Past Presidents Elevated 

Elmer Ellis, NCSS President in 1937, has 
been appointed President of the University of 
Missouri after serving as Acting President for 
nearly a year succeeding Dr. Frederick A. Middle- 
bush. 

Another past President of the Council, W. 
Francis English who served during 1949, has been 
appointed dean of the faculty of the College of 
Arts and Science of the University of Missouri. 
He has been assistant dean of the College of Arts 
and Science since July 1, 1948. 


New England 

The New Englarid Association of Social Studies 
Teachers held a meeting on March 26 which 
featured Russell H. Bastert of Williams College. 
At this meeting, the theme was “New Emphases 
in Materials in American History.” Mr. Bastert’s 
address was titled “What Price the New Empha- 
ses in History”; Warren Loring of Newton 
treated “New Emphases and Materials at the 
High Schooi Level.”” After luncheon, the Harvard 
Teachers Association joined the NEASST in the 
presentation of Carroll Kilpatrick, editorial 
writer for the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald and former Nieman Fellow, speaking on 
“Federal Aid: Is It a Political Qustion?” The 
meeting was held at the Graduate Center of Har- 
vard University. W.L.O'L. 


Books for Asian Students 


The Asia Foundation is enlisting the assistance 
of Americans for students and professors in Asian 
countries in making a request for donations of 
books. The Foundation feels that this can be a 
real aid in combatting the communistic literature 
which is flooding the area. The books will serve 
a double purpose: they will help Asian professors 
and students by supplying current (not out- 
dated) books for study; they will make available 
to Asian peoples a fairer presentation of Western 
thought and life than they have hitherto re- 


ceived. The Foundation pays the cost of trans- 
portation to Asia. It arranges through its repre- 
sentatives in twelve countries there for competent 
and equitable distribution through outstanding 
Asian organizations equally interested in solving 
the book problem. Practical and simple pro- 
cedures for getting these books from donors to 
Asia and an assurance that donations will be dis- 
tributed where they will be used are unique 
features of this program. Books in the following 
categories should be sent to Warehouse, The Asia 
Foundation, 21 Drumm Street, San Francisco, 
California: history, philosophy, psychology, lit- 
erature, classics, art-music, comparative religion, 
education, anthropology, sociology, social welfare, 
economics, business, and law, Currently useful 
books in good condition only should be included. 


Kit on Intergroup Relations 


The National Education Association, the 
American Teachers Association, and the U. S. 
Office of Education have jointly sponsored the 
development of a kit of materials on intergroup 
education. The kit, which has been developed 
to answer the many requests for information on 
the subject, is designed particularly for instruc- 
tors in institutions for the education of teachers. 

The kit may be borrowed for a period of three 
to six weeks for use in teacher education and re- 
lated classes, for workshops, institutes and semi- 
nars. Write to Mr. R. B. Marston, Director of 
Membership, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
It will be sent you by express collect, and you 
are requested to return it parcel post prepaid. 


Westmoreland 

The Westmoreland (Pennsylvania) Social 
Studies Council held its Spring meeting in 
Greensburg May 10. The Rev. Hugh J. Wilt, pro 
fessor of history at St. Vincent College, Latrobe, 
spoke on “The Far Eastern Problem,” emphasiz- 
ing the need for knowledge and understanding 
for improvement of relations between the United 
States and the Far East. He also presented a vivid 
account of the people gained from his personal 
experience during many years of teaching and 
living among the people of the Orient. At the 
business meeting officers were elected and plans 
for the Fall program were discussed. The new 
officers include Eva Rackley, Westmoreland City, 
President; John Pilato, Derry, Vice-President; 
Hazel Armstrong, New Kensington, Recording 
Secretary; Margaret Anderson, Greensburg, Cor- 
responding Secretary; and Mabel Krepps, 
Claridge, Treasurer. J.O. 
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Southern Pennsylvania 


The Third Annual Spring Conference of the 
Southern Pennsylvania Council and the State 
Teachers College at Millersville was held on 
April 23. The theme of the conference was “The 
Teacher: Interpreter of Society.” Following the 
general business meeting, those present joined 
panel discussion groups at the elementary, junior 
high and senior high school levels to consider the 
topic “Visual Education in the Social Studies.” 
At the luncheon meeting Council President Rob- 
ert D. Fidler presided and D. L. Biemesderfer, 
President of the College, brought greeting and 
introduced the speaker John A. Krout, Vice- 
President and Provost of Columbia University, 
who presented a Centennial Address on the oc- 
casion of the 100th year of operation of the col- 
lege. C.M.M. 


Missouri 


The Missouri Council for the Social Studies 
met April 29-30 with the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association in St. Louis for a conference 
on “Improvement of Economic Education in the 
Schools.” 

An open meeting of the State Committee on 
Revision of the Social Studies Curriculum was 
held on Friday with Gordon Price of Northwest 
Missouri State College in Maryville as chairman. 

Following a business meeting on Saturday 
morning M. L. Frankel, Associate Director of the 
Joint Council on Economic Education of New 
York, led a panel of experts on a discussion of 
“Economic Education in Grades 1-12.” 

Luncheon speaker was Erling M. Hunt, Direc- 
tor of the Department of Teaching of the Social 
Studies Teachers College, Columbia University. 

A pilot project demonstration in economic 
education on junior or senior high school levels 
was scheduled for Saturday afternoon. After the 
demonstration, a panel of experts offered an 
evaluation. Program chairman was Arch Troel- 
strup. 

Newly elected officers include Mr. Troelstrup, 
Stephens College, Columbia, President; Francis 
W. Mann, Kansas City, Vice-President; and 
James Burkhart, Stephens College, Columbia, 
re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 


Wisconsin 


The Annual Spring Conference of the Wis- 
consin Council for the Social Studies was held at 
the University of Wisconsin in Madison on 


Saturday, May 7. After a registration and coffee 
period, President O. L. Enstad of Wausau 
opened the meeting and presented John Mayor, 
Acting Associate Dean of the University’s School 
of Education, who welcomed attendants. The 
opening address was presented by Michael Pe- 
trovich of the Department of History at the Uni- 
versity who discussed “The Soviet Union in the 
Light of the Russian Past.” Section meetings then 
considered the problems and ideas presented by 
the membership with a view to program plan- 
ning for the coming year. 

The luncheon address which closed the meet- 
ing was presented by Merle Curti of the Depart- 
ment of History of the University of Wisconsin. 

R.M.]. 


Metropolitan Detroit 


The May dinner meeting of the Metropolitan 
Detroit Social Studies Club was held May 18 
and featured Capt. Michael Fielding, political 
analyst, who discussed “What of Tomorrow?” 
In his report for 1954-55, President Raymond 
Ulveling informed the membership of an in- 
crease of 96 members during the year, of which 
58 were elementary school teachers. This in- 
crease was attributed in part to the fact that a 
“Key Person” was appointed in each elementary 
school district whose responsibility was dissemi- 
nation of information about the activities of the 
Club during the year. The President recom- 
mended that the “Key Person” system be ex- 
tended to the intermediate, high and suburban 
schools. The Club also had received wide pub- 
licity during the school year and he cited eight- 
een reports of Club activities which appeared in 
a variety of periodicals in the Detroit area. 

New officers elected were Roberta Dye, Presi- 
dent; Dennis Clary, Vice-President; and Louis 
Monacel, Secretary-Treasurer, R.U, 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are invited to send in materials 
for these columns. Send in notes on the activities 
of your organization or school and other items 
of interest to social studies teachers. Mail ma- 
terial as early as possible to Merrill F. Hart- 
shorn, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Contributions to this issue: Muriel 
Hart, H. L. Dante, J. Emil Arbeles, Jonathon C. 
McLendon, Wilfred L. O'Leary, Jennie Owens, 
C. Maxwell Myers, Ruth M. Johnson, and Ray- 
mond Ulveling. 





Pamphlets and Government Publications 





Manson Van B. Jennings 





Science Research Associates 


Science Research Associates (57 West Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10), well known for its psycho- 
logical tests, continues its exceedingly ambitious 
pamphlets publications program with several 
titles of interest to social studies teachers. 

What You Should Know About Smoking and 
Drinking. (40 p. 50 cents) is one of the Junior 
Life Adjustment Booklets designed for students 
in the intermediate grades and junior high 
school. In this pamphlet the authors, who are 
doctors and prominent members of the American 
Medical Association, present the basic facts on 
smoking and drinking. It is their hope that young 
people will use these facts, when the time comes, 
as a basis for making decisions on the subject of 
smoking and drinking. 

For senior high school students the Life Ad- 
~ justment Booklets offer guidance in a wide va- 
riety of subjects. Improving Your Learning 
Ability (47 p. 50 cents) considers the scientific 
facts about learning and how to apply them to 
everyday living both in school and out. Becom- 
ing Men and Women (47 p. 50 cents) presents a 
modern view of what “masculine” and “femi- 
nine” mean in our society and considers the 
differences between the sexes and the effects of 
those differences upon behavior. 

The Modern World of Science series is the 
newest of the SRA booklets series to come to our 
attention. Most of these will have their greatest 
appeal for students and teachers of the natural 
sciences, as in the case of the scientifically factual 
treatment in Operation Moon (48 p. 50 cents). 
But Life and Death of the Soil (48 p. 60 cents) 
should prove pertinent to the social studies when 
soil conservation is the topic under consideration. 

What Is Popularity? (48 p. 50 cents) is the title 
of the latest of the Better Living Booklets. 
Making generous use of case histories, this 
pamphlet, designed for teachers and parents, ana- 
lyzes various kinds of popular and unpopular 
behavior, and examines the question of whether 
children and parents may be placing too much 
emphasis upon the goal of achieving popularity. 

A Guidance Program for Rural Schools (47 p. 
$1) is one of the Practical Ideas in Education 
series, and is written for teachers, administrators, 
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and counselors. The emphasis in this publication 
is upon the unique problems encountered in 
guiding rural youth and suggests ways in which 
to start a program or to help an established pro- 
gram grow. 


Tufts Civic Education Center 


A couple of years ago we enthusiastically re- 
viewed the ten pamphlets of the Living De- 
mocracy Series published by the Civic Education 
Foundation. Dealing with aspects of our society 
and our democratic way of life, these pamphlets 
were distinctive for their appeal to young readers. 
Generous use of case studies and fictionalized 
accounts lent concreteness and reality to concepts 
that all too frequently remain in the realm of 
verbalized abstractions. 

Since then the Civic Education Foundation has 
moved to Tufts University and become the Tufts 
Civic Education Center (Medford 55, Mass.); its 
publications are available either from the Center 
or from the Washington office of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 

Liberty and the Law (56 p. 60 cents) employs 
a biographical approach to develop the concept 
that law is the ally of freedom. It is the story of 
a boy who found the path to freedom by coming 
over to the side of law. This, the eleventh of the 
Living Democracy Series, shows how effectively 
the printed page can be used to promote educa- 
tion for democratic citizenship. 


Government Publications 


Although some government publications are 
available without charge from the various de- 
partments and agencies of our Federal govern 
ment, those that are for sale can be purchased 
only from Superintendent of Documents (United 
States Government Printing Office, Washington 
25). Payment is made by money order or check, 
or by five-cent GPO coupons which are purchased 
in advance. Our practice is to write our checks 
in round numbers, asking for change in the form 
of the fivecent coupons. Thus we always have a 
few coupons in our desk and can quickly and 
easily order particularly those items that cost less 
than one dollar. 

FHA Facts for Home Buyers (20 p. 15 cents) 
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is a small booklet presumably most useful to one 
who is contemplating purchase of a home. It 
contains, however, a good deal of information 
that might be of interest in connection with con- 
sumer units or units on housing. 

The issue of the fluoridation of water has en- 
gendered considerable heat in many communi- 
ties. Emotions run high and facts are distrusted. 
Yet some facts seem generally to be agreed upon 
by most experts. Facts for Extension Agents 
About Fluoride Programs for Improving Dental 
Health in Rural Areas (10 p. 10 cents) presents 
some of these facts and makes suggestions for 
promoting fluoridation programs. 

With appropriate maps and photographs, 
Approaches to Urban Renewal in Several Cities 
(31 p. 10 cents) describes comprehensive pro- 
grams for slum clearance in operation or con- 
templated in ten cities ranging in population 
from 4 million to less than 100,000. 

Digest of One-Hundred Selected Health and 
Insurance Plans Under Collective Bargaining 
(208 p. $1) is a reference work in tabular form. 
It is not likely to be of interest except to those 
who want to know specific details of collective 
bargaining contracts between representative firms 
and their unions. 

Your Federal Budget (16 p. 10 cents) describes 
briefly the highlights of the budget with appro- 
priate graphs and explanatory material. 

Job Guide for Young Workers (56 p. with 1955 
supplement. 40 cents) reviews the 1955, job out- 
look and in tabular form describes the qualifica- 
tions, duties, opportunities for advancement, and 
other characteristics of major job classifications. 
For more detailed information on this subject, 
write the U. S. Department of Labor for a bibli- 
ography of their extensive Occupational Outlook 
publications. 

The Story of the Hoover Dam (77 p. 35 cents) 
is a beautifully illustrated history of the dam 
together with an analysis of its role in conserva- 
tion, electric power, and recreation. It is a story 
of modern science, technology, and social plan- 
ning that is well worth reading. 


World Affairs 


In You and the United Nations (U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25: 48 p. 25 
cents) Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., our representative 
to the UN, answers 19 questions frequently asked 
of him about the UN and our participation in it. 

Partners in World Trade (U. $. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25: 16 p. 15 cents) 
describes the essential features and purposes of 


the trade rules embraced by the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 

The American Consul (14 p. 10 cents) de- 
scribes the origins of the American consular serv- 
ice and the functions of the American consul. 

For information on secondary-school resource 
units on World affairs edited by Leonard S. Ken- 
worthy, write World Affairs Materials, Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn 10. Units on the Middle East, 
Ceylon, Southeast Asia, and China are currently 
available in mimeographed form. 


Miscellaneous Materials 


The Foundation for Economic Education (Irv- 
ington-on-Hudson, N.Y.), which heretofore has 
published numerous leaflets and small pam- 
phlets, has now published two issues of its more 
ambitious 96-page Ideas on Liberty (50 cents a 
copy). Each contains approximately 18 articles on 
various aspects of social and economic problems. 
The points of view represented in these articles 
reflect the Foundation’s purpose of serving as “an 
educational champion of private ownership, the 
profit and loss system, and limited government.” 

The Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science can be highly useful to 
teachers and mature high school students, Each 
issue is devoted to a particular topic, featuring 
authoritative articles on the subject and including 
an extensive book-review section, The Annals are 
published six times a year and are sent free to 
all members of the Academy, annual dues for 
which are $6. Non-members can purchase indi- 
vidual issues for $2 each, ordered from the Acad- 
emy (3937 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 4). Con- 
temporary Africa: Trends and Issues (March 
1955), Air Power and National Security (May 
1955), and Internal Security and Civil Rights 
(July 1955) are representative of the topics with 
which the Annals deal. 

The Life Insurance Fact Book, 1955 (111 p. 
free) is published by the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance (488 Madison Ave., New York 22) and 
presents a wealth of information on all aspects of 
life insurance. Appropriate tables and graphs en- 
hance the readability of this booklet. 

American Viewpoint, Inc., (122 East 42nd St., 
New York 17) a civic organization founded in 
1922, has published Toward the Prevention of 
Juvenile Crime (15 p. 25 cents). This monograph 
is a digest of the research on prevention of 
juvenile crime that has been conducted by Ameri- 
can Viewpoint under a foundation grant t6 pre- 
pare materials designed to combat juvenile de- 
linquency. 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Film of the Month 


The Reformation. 13% minutes; sale: black- 
and-white, $68.75; color, $125. Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

The teacher of World History has had a justi- 
fiable complaint over the scarcity of good motion 
pictures useful in his subject. Producers have not 
ventured too extensively into this field because of 
the high cost of sets, costumes, and competent 
actors. Coronet Films is to be congratulated for 
filling a long felt need in this area by releasing 
an introductory film on the Reformation. 

This overview of many of the events of the 
period is set among the actual sites of their oc- 
currence. Such factors as the role of the church in 
European life, the cultural rebirth brought about 
by the Renaissance, the emergence of national 
states, and new interpretations of the Scriptures 
are discussed. While such figures as Calvin, 
Zwing)i, and Knox are recognized, the film de- 
votes particular attention to Luther and the 
Protesiant Reformation in Germany. 

Brief, dramatic episodes tell the story of 
Luther's differences with the Papal authorities. 
The film is factual in its approach to the events 
which caused Luther to break from the Catholic 
Church and the principal steps in the formation 
of a Protestant Church are clearly outlined. 

Produced in collaboration with Professor 
George L. Morse of the State University of Iowa, 
The Reformation does not pretend to compete 
with great dramatic films made for the theatre. 
It does present a good over-all picture of an im- 
portant period in World History and it provides 
the student with a background for understanding 
the text and for participating intelligently in 
class discussion. It is the type of film which fills 
a real need in today’s schools. 


Motion Pictures 


Anti-Defamation League, 210 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

Almanac of Liberty. 48 minutes; rental, $10. A dramati- 
zation of Bill of Rights Day as described in Supreme Court 
Douglas's book by the same title. 


Association Films, Inc., Broad at Elm St., Ridge- 
field, New Jersey. 


America for Me! $5 minutes; color, free loan. A stirring 
picture of the scenic and historic wonders of our country. 
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Educational Section, National Coal Association, 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Underground Adventure. 12 minutes; free loan. A trip 
through a coal mine. 

Powering America’s Progress. 25 minutes; color; free 
loan. How coal is mined and used. 


Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1125 Cen- 
tral Ave., Wilmette, Illinois. 


People of Greece. 14 minutes; rental, $5. Introduces 
the geography of the country and takes the viewer through 
the rural area and into Athens. A good sequence on im- 
ports and exports. 

People of Spain. 16 minutes; rental, $5. Opens with an 
historical survey, then surveys the geographical features 
of the country. Barcelona and Madrid are visited to show 
the recent industrial growth which has taken place. 

Ocean Voyage. 13 minutes; rental, $5. We follow an 
apprentice seaman as he gets ready to sail. The trip across 
the Atlantic is enlivened by a lifeboat drill, views of 
games on deck, and a trip through the ship. The ship 
lands in England after a five-day voyage from New York. 

The Louisiana Purchase. 16 minutes; rental, $5. Com- 
bining photography with map animation, the film de- 
scribes the importance of the Mississippi River as the 
major trade route for western settlers. In a series of dra- 
matic episodes we see the port being closed, James Monroe 
being dispatched to France, the negotiations with Tally- 
rand, the purchase, Jefferson’s qualms about Constitu- 
tional rights regarding the acquisition, and the transfer 
of the territory to the United States. 

Mahatma Gandhi. 19 minutes; rental, $5. Assembled 
from documentary material covering half a century, this 
film reviews the life story of one of the great leaders of our 
time. Scenes include his work as a young lawyer, the uni- 
fication of discordant factions in the Indian National Con- 
gress, Gandhi's spiritual teaching, “the homespun move- 
ment,” the Salt march to the sea, the achievement of 
independence, and his assassination. 


Frith Films, 1816 N. Highland, Hollywood 28, 
California. 

The Shepherd and His Sheep. 11 minutes, color; sale, 
$90. Care of the sheep, the sheep dog, sheep shearing, 
the round-up, marketing. Good material for the ele- 
mentary grades. 

General Electric Company, 570 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22. 


Clean Water. 24 minutes; color; free loan. Prepared in 
cooperation with the United States Public Health Service, 
this film tells the story of the $100,000,000 annual loss due 
to water pollution. Stresses prevention of pollution 
through sewage treatment. 


International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 4. 
Step By Step. 20 minutes; rental, $5. Deals with juvenile 


delinquency in an urban neighborhood where physical 
and human deterioration has occurred. Case workers are 
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shown studying juvenile problems and coping construc- 
tively with gang activities. 


Kinesis, Inc., 566 Commercial St., San Francisco 
11. 


Climate of New York. 22 minutes; rental, $6. A pho- 
tographic study of the city in several of its moods. Gives 
a feeling for the city and the people in it. 


McGraw-Hill, Text-Film Department, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36. 


Pakistan—Its Land and People. 17 minutes; sale: black- 
and-white, $90; color, $180. Beginning with a brief history 
of Pakistan, this film shows how the country was created 
in 1947 out of the portions of India where most of the 
people were Moslems. Regional studies of West and East 
Pakistan then cover geography, agriculture, transportation, 
village life, industry, American technical cooperation, prod- 
ucts, and prospects for the future. 

The Ganges River. 16 minutes; sale: black-and-white, 
$85; color, $170. Traces the route and history of this 
famous river from its source high in the Himalayas to the 
point at which it enters the Bay of Bengal. In so doing, 
it covers the use of the river for irrigation, major cities 
along the river, education in the Ganges Valley, industry, 
and the religious significance of the river. 

The Structure of Unions. 11 minutes; sale: black-and- 
white, $50; color, $110. A cartoon film which examines the 
organization of labor unions today. While the narrator 
in all seriousness outlines the structure of a union and the 
larger bodies to which it is affiliated, the cartoonist ad libs 
his own views with gay abandon. Examples are given to 
illustrate the functioning of a union at its various levels 
from the local to the national body of the labor congress. 

Men at Work. 27 minutes; sale: black-and-white, $135. 
A story of men and machines, of the difficulty of adjusting 
everyone to the standardized needs of modern industry. 
Filmed in a washing machine factory, the picture shows 
what happens from the human relations point of view 
when a speeded-up conveyor system and a clash of tem- 
peraments disrupt the harmonious work on the assembly 
line. 


Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 

Uranium: A new American Frontier. 14 minutes; color; 
free loan. Describes uranium prospecting. 

The Case of Officer Hallibrand, 27 minutes; free loan. 
A realistic story stressing traffic safety. A vital lesson for 
young drivers. 

After the Harvest. 28 minutes; free loan, How the trad- 
ing in wheat on Chicago Board of Trade affects the 
farmer, business man, and consumer. Explains each trans- 
action and the trading in “futures.” 


Shell Oil Company, Film Library, 50 West 5oth 
St., New York 20. 


The Fossil Story. 19 minutes; color; free loan, Study 
of earth-locked remains of tremendous creatures and tiny 
organisms that flourished long ago. 


Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43rd St., 
New York 36. 

Queen Victoria and Disraeli. 20 minutes; rental: apply. 
Prepared for educational use by the Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee of the National Council for the Social Studies, this 


film deals with social reforms in England during the reign 
of Victoria and provides insights into the responsibilities 
of the Queen and the Prime Minister to the British people. 
It is an excerpt from the Twentieth Century-Fox Film 
Corporation production, The Mudlark. 

Fighters for Democracy. 23 minutes; rental: apply. Pre- 
pared for educational use by the Intergroup Committee on 
Human Relations, this film deals with the heroism and 
patriotism of the members of the 442nd Regimental Com- 
bat Team, This was the Nisei Regiment that won more 
battle honors than any other American unit in World 
War I. The film is designed to stimulate discussion of 
the contributions of minority groups to the American way 
of life and to develop respect for members of minority 
groups. The classroom excerpt was taken from the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer feature photoplay, Go For Broke. 


Filmstrips 


Audio-Visual Guide, 1630 Springfield Avenue, 
Maplewood, New Jersey. 

Ulysses. Color; sale, $7.50, Scenes from the Paramount 
feature film tell the story of the wanderings of the hero 
of Troy. 


Denoyer-Geppert Company, 5235 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago 40. 

Starting with The Globe. Color; free loan. Why globes 
are used in the classroom, planning to teach with the 
globe, how the Project-Problem Globe is used to intro- 
duce basic geographic concepts, and how the globe is used 
to enrich and improve geography and history teaching. 
For use with pre-service and in-service teacher training 
groups. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 


Community Services. Set of 6 filmstrips in color. Sale, 
$36 per set, or $6 each. Suitable for the primary and 
middle grades, these strips are titled: “Our Library,” 
“Our Fire Department,” “Our Police Department,” “Our 
Post Office,” “Our Health Department,” “Our Parks and 
Playgrounds.” 


Enrichment Teaching Materials, 
Avenue, New York 1. 


Enrichment Filmstrips. Set of 6 strips; color; correlated 
with Enrichment Records and the famous Landmark 
Books. Se'e, $35 per set; $6.50 each. Present the back- 
ground of the event, show some of the highlights of his- 
tory, emphasize the significance of the event in the de- 
velopment of the whole American story, Titles are: “Paul 
Revere and the Minute Men,” “The Winter at Valley 
Forge,” “Our Independence and the Constitution,” “The 
Louisiana Purchase, “The Lewis and Clark Expedition,” 
and “The California Gold Rush.” 


246 Fifth 


New York Times, Office of Educational Activi- 
ties, New York 36. 

The United Nations: First Decade. Sale, $2.50, or a 
series of 8 for $15. Reviews the origin, development and 
present status of the United Nations. An excellent in- 
troductory device for high school classes. Other titles in 
this monthly series are “Challenge by China,” “Labor 
Closes Ranks,” “Britain: Atlantic Neighbor,” “U. 8. For- 
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eign Policy,” “India’s Many Faces,” “Presidential Con- 
ventions and Candidates.” 


Society for Visual Education, 1345 W. Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14. 

Your Home In the Americas, Set of 4 filmstrips; color; 
sale, $19. Prepared to correlate with the Rand-McNally 
geography texts, the titles are “Green Lands” (types of 
vegetation), “Using Maps and Globes,” “Map Symbols, 
Dots and Lines,” “Where People Live and Work.” 


Visual Education Consultants, Inc., 2066 Helene 
St., Madison 4, Wisconsin. 
Switzerland Today. Sale, $3.50. A_ travel-type strip 


which includes scenes of cities, schools, manufacturing, 
and scenic beauty. 


Recordings 


Ideal Pictures, Inc. (58 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1) offers four tape recordings on current 
happenings. The taped programs began in Octo- 
ber and will be issued monthly. Called the “Citi- 
zenship Forum,” the programs deal specifically 
with recent news as it affects the teen-age stu- 
dent. At present the set of tapes costs $10 for 
all four. It is hoped that in the future these tapes 
may be sponsored and distributed to the schools 
free of cost. 

The Enrichment Records (246 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1) get better with each new release. 
Recently we heard the latest four records in this 
series and they are outstanding. “Pirate Lafitte 
and the Battle of New Orleans” will catch and 
hold the interest of middle grade and junior 
high school youngsters. It tells an exciting story 
in a dramatic way. “Mr. Bell Invents the Tele- 
phone” is another story which will inspire pupils. 
It is very well acted by professionals who make 
the story live for the pupils. “George Washing- 
ton Carver” tells of the struggles of the great 
negro scientist. The title role is played by Fred- 
erick O'Neal who was a student under Carver 
while at Tuskegee Institute. “The Louisiana 
Purchase” gives life to a rather complicated 
transaction and brings to life the men who played 
important roles in this event. All of the stories 
are based upon the excellent Landmark Books. 
The records are available in 78 rpm at $2.95 or 
33% rpm, combined with another title, at $3.95 
each. 

Write to Folkways Records (117 West 46th 
Street, New York 36) for a free copy of a bul- 
letin entitled “The Recording as a Teaching 
Tool.” It contains articles by leading educators 
telling of contributions which records can make 
to learning. 


Free and Inexpensive Materials 


A. B. Dick Company, 5700 W. Touhy Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Not free, but a good way to get graphic illustrations in 
inexpensive quantities is through the use of pre-cut stencils 
published by A. B. Dick Company for use on regular 
mimeograph machines. Write for a complete list. 


Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wiscon 
sin. 


The Elementary Teachers Guide To Free Curriculum 
Materials is a complete, up-to-date, organized reference 
work which will enable the busy teacher to find a regu- 
lar treasure of valuable teaching materials. It lists 1,207 
items under subject and topic headings. It is well worth 
the $5.50 which it costs. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association, 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


A g-by-16-inch color map of coal areas in the United 
States, and a 12-by-18-inch chart in three colors showing 
the workings of an underground mine are free. 


J. F. Whittington, General Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Balti- 
more 1, Maryland. 

Write for a free 52-page “Pictorial Travel Guide to 


Washington.” A where-to-go and what-to-see booklet on 
our nation’s capital. 


Modern Talking Picture Service, go3 Fifteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

This organization will send you “An Index and Guide 
To Free Educational and Classroom Films.” It describes 
119 sound films that you may borrow free. 


Public Relations Department, The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Offers a new, 32-page, comic book which tells the his- 
tory of the American free enterprise system. Ask for a 
copy of “Johnson Makes the Team.” 


Helpful Articles 


Ingham, G. E, “Filmstrips For Action.” Grade Teacher, 
LXXIII: 34, October 1955. Choosing and using film- 
strips in the elementary school. 

Lottick, K. V. “Chalkboard Renaissance.” Audio-Visual 
Guide, XXII: 9-10, 46, September 1955. Includes an 
outline for the use of the chalkboard in the teaching 
learning situation. 

McDowell, G. B. “Distorted Maps, A Teaching Device.” 
The Journal of Geography, CIV: 286-289, September 
1955. Familiar shapes and locations are retained, but 
the size of the units vary to show the relative importance 
of some features such as population, wheat production, 
or industrial output. 

Simon, H. A. and Stern, F. “The Effect of Television Upon 
Voting Behavior in Iowa in the 1952 Presidential Elec 
tion.” The American Political Service Review, XLIX: 
479-477, June 1955. A study of voting patterns in areas 
of high and low television density. 





Notes on Books 


Focus: Social Studies in Relation to Other Subjects 
Edward T. Ladd 











A Book for the Department Library 


LITERATURE AND Music AS RESOURCES FOR SOCIAL 
Srupies. By Ruth Tooze and Beatrice Krone. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1955. 457 p. $5-75- 
Literature and Music as Resources for Social 

Studies is a remarkably fine book, reflecting credit 

upon the authors and upon the teaching profes- 

sion. In fact, it is four books expertly integrated 

into one volume. Part I on “Growing Up as a 

Citizen of the U.S.A.,” presents a wealth of ma- 

terials and ideas on literature and music as aids 

to teachers and children in understanding their 

own country. Part II on “Growing Up as a 

Citizen of the World,” reveals a similar rich- 

ness of materials and ideas as aids to teachers 

and children in understanding the world com- 

munity outside the U.S.A. 

The greatest value of this book lies in the 
many pages of bibliographicai material on books, 
recordings, and songs. Here is a handy, thorough, 
and exhaustive treatment of almost anything 
teachers might want to use for teaching about 
the United States and the world through music 
and literature. At the close of Part I is a listing 
of music about the United States, arranged by 
periods in American history and a similar com- 
pilation of books on the U.S.A., arranged by the 
same periods. At the close of Part II music on 
the various nations of the world is brought to- 
gether in one complete listing and books for 
children on these same countries are similarly 
compiled. 

But this volume is far more than a handy 
bibliographical reference book for teachers. In 
the pages of this volume the authors reveal how 
teachers may help children to catch something 
of the spirit of our country as it grew from a 
group of colonies to a world power and how 
teachers may help children to identify them- 
selves with the world community in the latter 
half of the twentieth century. With a light touch 
and an adeptness in painting word pictures with 
a deft, quick stroke of the pen, Ruth Tooze and 
Beatrice Krone describe in the 34 chapters of 
their book the materials outlined in the bibliog- 
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raphies and how they may be used to make the 
social studies colorful and meaningful. 

Some slight errors are bound to crop up in a 
volume of this size and nature, despite careful 
editorship. Chile and Ghandi are misspelled, 
Africa is referred to as a country rather than a 
continent, Romulo is mentioned as the first 
president of the Philippines, Delight Ansley be- 
comes Doris Ansley, and Pakistan is omitted en- 
tirely despite the fact that it is the seventh largest 
nation of the world in population, In one place 
the colonial powers are said to have introduced 
religion and education into Africa, which is cer- 
tainly not true anthropologically speaking. 

But these are minor inaccuracies which can 
be corrected in a second printing of this outstand- 
ing volume which social studies teachers should 
welcome with great acclaim and use constantly 
to enhance and make vivid their teaching about 
the United States and the world. 

LEONARD KENWORTHY 


Department of Education 
Brooklyn College 


Books to Use in Teaching 
Tue Vetiver Doustet. By James Street. Con- 
densed and simplified by James Street, Jr. 
New York: Hanover House, 1954. 192 p., $1.50. 


Tue Iron Mistress. By Paul I. Wellman. Con- 
densed and simplified by James L. Summers. 
New York: Hanover House, 1954. 190 p., $1.50. 


IMMORTAL Wire. By Irving Stone. Condensed 
and simplified by Lavinia R. Davis. New York: 
Hanover House, 1954. 190 p., $1.50. 


WoMAN wiItTH A Sworp. By Hollister Noble. Con- 
densed and simplified by Ruth Adams Knight. 
New York: Hanover House, 1954. 192 p., $1.50. 
Hanover House is performing a service for 

schools in publishing historical novels in a form 

condensed and simplified for quick reading. 
The Velvet Doublet is a story told in the first 
person by Rodrigo, an Andalusian sailor, first 
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Social Understanding Through Literature 


A Bibliography for Secondary Schools 
by G. Robert Carlsen and Richard S. Alm 


A carefully annotated bibliography of literature and biography of particular 
value in senior high school social studies. Contains references to readings of value 
in developing social, economic, political and cultural understanding of our society. 


Nearly 500 titles have been selected and grouped topically so as to be of maximum 
usefulness. oe suggested have been geared to the existing social studies 
curriculum. The references have been compiled with an effort to meet the reading 
interests of the high school student. The index of authors and titles is a helpful 
feature. The bulletin is a practical aid to classroom teachers, supervisors and 
librarians. 


Bulletin Number 28 (1954) Price $1.25 (Quantity discounts) 


Order from 


National Council for the Social Studies 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 




















to sight land on the great voyage with Columbus 
the story of a young man who nursed a grudge 
against the Admiral for over 13 years. 

Columbus is pictured as brave, visionary, ego- 
tistical, opinionated and often unfair in his 
dealings with others. 

The account of the voyage of the Nina, the 
Pinta and the Santa Maria is absorbing reading. 
The historical background of Spain is well drawn. 
The author has caught the spirit of inquiry, ad- 
venture and daring which characterized the 
times, as well as the struggle for existence among 
the poor, prejudices of the people and their love, 
devotion and hatred of each other. 

Secondary school students will find the book 
interesting and worth-while reading. 

The Iron Mistress is a story about a violent 
man who lived a violent life in a violent en- 
vironment. Frontiersman, fortune hunter, soldier, 
duelist, inventor of the knife that bears his name, 
James Bowie would probably not be considered 
a hero according to today’s standards. As a 
teacher, this reviewer feels that any knowledge 
of American history that would be gleaned from 
reading this novel would not be commensurate 
with the time and effort involved. 

Immortal Wife is the dramatic story of Jessie 
Benton Fremont, who worked hard at and suc- 


ceeded in making a success of her marriage to 
John C. Fremont. The Washington, D.C. politi- 
cal setting, Western expansion, California’s break 
from Mexico, the Gold Rush, and the War be- 
tween the States from the Fremonts’ point of 
view are all well done. 

The account of Jessie Fremont’s trip with her 
little daughter from St. Louis to San Francisco 
via New York and the Isthmus of Panama is 
memorable, Both adults and students would learn 
much about American history from reading this 
book. 

Woman with a Sword tells the story of Anne 
Ella Carroll of Maryland, whose devotion to her 
country made her an “unofficial member of 
Lincoln's Cabinet.” The author makes a big 
point of the fact that although she was never 
given the credit, she was the author of the Ten- 
nessee plan which eventually split the South in 
two during the War between the States. This 
book will appeal to all readers, young and old, 
because of the swift movement of events, the 
espionage angle, the clear delineation of the 
Civil War and the love story of the former South- 
ern belle and Lem Evans, a Union agent. 

RuTH O. M. ANDERSEN 
Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy 
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INVITE THESE EXPERTS INTO YOUR CLASSROOM 


John Gunther 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


Donald Culross Peattie 


Jesse Stuart 
William L. White 


Each month, through notable writers in Reader's Digest, you can pre- 
sent to your students stimulating accounts of interesting personalities, of 
gen events at home and abroad .. . authoritative reports on scien- 
tific discoveries, social and economic developments, cultural trends. 


Each month the Educational Edition includes all of the Reader’s Digest plus: 


Better Reading for your students: 24 pages 
of activities and exercises to develop com- 
munication skills. Emphasis on character de- 
velopment and training in good citizenship. 


Teaching Guide for you: 16 pages of lesson 
plans, “Tests that Teach,”" and Answer Keys 
to Better Reading. Discussion units on com- 
munity, national and world problems. 


Only 20¢ per copy in class sets of 10 or more, Teacher’s Edition free. 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE EXAMINATION COPY OF TEACHER'S EDITION AND BROCHURE! 


Reader’s Digest 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Pleasantville 


New York 





Gettine Apjustep To Lire. By Howard E. Brown. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott, 1955. 459 p. $3. 
Burtpinc Your Lire. By Judson T. Landis and 
Mary G. Landis. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1954- 331 p. $3.20. 

Tren-Acers. By Gladys Gardner Jenkins, W. W. 
Bauer, and Helen S. Schacter. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman, 1954. 288 p. $3.60. 


Your FAMity: Topay AND Tomorrow. By Eliza- 
beth S. Force. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1955- 398 p. $3.40. 

What constitutes the social studies? Where 
shall human relations be taught—in homemak- 
ing, language arts, or social studies classes? Of 
course, the answer in part to this last question 
is that the teaching of human relations should 
be included in all classrooms. Nevertheless, the 
books reviewed here point out an increasing 
problem. As teachers become aware of the im- 
portance of this area of living, they are eager 
to include in their planning definite instruction 
about personality development and adolescent 
emotional and family problems. In the past 
year, this reviewer has seen duplication of effort 
in some schools where instruction and texts were 


similar in different departments. The logical 
solution is probably a core program where there 
is no bugaboo of subject-matter lines. Where 
such a program does not exist, however, it would 
seem wise to have some planned coordination of 
instruction in human relations. 

Getting Adjusted to Life is a revision of an 
earlier book, Your Life in a Democracy, by 
Howard Brown who is Supervisor of Secondary 
Instruction in the Oklahoma City Public Schools. 
This text is well suited to use in a ninth-grade 
social studies or civics class. As its title indicates, 
it is written from the point of view of life ad- 
justment education and has as its thesis, “An 
efficient citizen is first of all an efficient person.” 
Getting along with oneself and others, thinking 
clearly and without prejudice, and choosing a 
vocation wisely are part of this efficiency. Al- 
though the book has a didactic quality at times, 
teachers will find that the text provides good 
discussion material. 

Building Your Life and Teen-Agers are texts 
which would be most useful in social living 
classes in ninth or tenth grade. Both are a de- 
light as far as format and book design are con- 
cerned, Young people are going to read these 
books whether or not they are assigned as texts. 
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The authors understand the problems of teen- 
agers and through the text, cartoons, and other 
illustrations have presented wise counseling re- 
garding solutions. In general, Building Your 
Life is more adapted to social studies classes with 
the inclusion of chapters on obligations, being a 
responsible citizen, and attitudes toward right 
and wrong. Some teachers may object to the fact 
that approximately one-fourth of the text in 
Teen-Agers is devoted to physiological data. In 
fact, the subtitle of this second book is “A 
Health and Personal Development Text for All 
Teen-Agers,” but the problem approach is so 
well carried out in this book that social studies 
teachers will profit by studying the process of 
problem-solving as it is utilized throughout the 
text. 

The problem of placement of material on 
home and famaily living in the senior year of 
high school is also great in many schools. Home- 
making departments may rightly claim this as 
their territory but are not always able to attract 
boys as well as girls to such classes. Almost all 
problems of democracy classes include some work 
on problems of modern American marriages, and 
many of these classes use special texts. Your 
Family: Today and Tomorrow is by Elizabeth 
S. Force who was a pioneer in developing a full- 

ar ttome and Family Living course at Toms 
River High School in New Jersey. She has written 
her book as an outgrowth of experiences in her 
own classes. While a personal rather than a 
sociological approach to marriage is employed, 
high-school seniors would profit from reading 
and discussing this material. 

Dorotuy W. HAMILTON 
Milford (Conn.) High School 


CARGO FOR JENNIFER. By Marjorie Vetter. New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1954. 240 p. $3.00. 
Cargo for Jennifer should have a strong appeal 

to teen-agers. 

The story has to do with an intelligent and 
charming American girl, Jennifer Calderon, of 
mixed Cuban and American percentage. Jennifer 
hardly remembers her father. He died when she 
was a very young child. Neither she nor her 
mother, Christine, have ever met her father’s fam- 
ily, the Calderons. They were so bitter about the 
son of a Calderon marrying an American that 
they disowned him. 

The long and tragic silence is broken when 
Christine receives a letter from her mother-in- 
law, requesting that she permit Jennifer to spend 


a year in Cuba so that she might become ac- 
quainted with her Spanish heritage. Jennifer ac- 
cepts her grandmother's invitation. 

At first Jennifer is somewhat bewildered by 
the grandeur and concomitant formalities of the 
Casa Calderon, and since each of the numerous 
relatives has his own mental picture of Ameri- 
cans—and of her—she is faced with the dual 
problem of adjusting to the impact of close liv- 
ing with new personalities who speak another 
language and have different culture values, and 
at the same time retaining her own individuality 
as a person, as well as her identity as an Ameri- 
can. 

She absorbs what is good in her Spanish herit- 
age, and is emotionally and intellectually en- 
riched thereby. However, her greatest burden is 
to resolve the deep-rooted feelings of distrust and 
hostility that some of her Cuban relatives harbor 
towards Americans and American social values. 
The author is convincing in her presentation of 
the heartbreaking family cleavage that has re- 
sulted from the blind prejudices of basically 
decent people. The book would have served its 
intended purpose better, though, if the bulk of 
the prejudices had not been weighted on the 
Cuban side of the family. 

The book embraces some of the vital social 
problems that affect the political and economic 
structure of Cuba today, the issues of Com- 
munism, American sugar interests, and the wide- 
spread poverty in Cuba. 

These problems are complex in origin and 
ramification and cannot be solved with any pat 
answers. Had they been presented more fully in 
historical context and in terms of cause and 
effect, the book would have been strengthened. 

However, Jennifer emerges as a vivid personal- 
ity, wholesome, lovable and true to her ideals, 
and the idealism in the book is a refreshing re- 
lief from the murder mysteries and international 
intrigues that dominate the literature of televi- 
sion and hack stands. 

ANNA R. MASKEL 
Barnard School, New Haven, Conn. 


POWDER AND Hives. By Val Gendron. New York: 

Longmans, Green, 1954. 230 p. $3.00. 

This historical novel may well serve as sup- 
plementary reading for students of American 
History at the junior or senior high school level. 
Except for the obvious and incomprehensible 
error of placing General Custer’s defeat in 1873, 
rather than in 1876, the author seems to pre- 
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Order Now . 





Social Studies for the Sates High School 


Programs for Grades Ten, Eleven and Twelve 
EUNICE JOHNS, Editor 


The Social Studies in the Secondary Schools Today 
Some Factors To Be Considered in Determining the Curriculum for the Senior High 


Selected Programs of Social Studies Instruction, Grades Ten, Eleven and Twelve 


The Improvement of Social Studies Programs for High School Youth 


. . Curriculum Series Number Seven 


Price $2.00 each; quantity discounts 


National Council for the Social Studies 
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sent a fairly accurate picture of part of the Great 
Plains in the 1870's. 

The story itself covers only a few months; but 
additional years of history are sketched in by 
the reminiscences of the remarkably vocal old 
hunter, Jed Hardy. Through the eyes of fifteen- 
year-old Johnny Doane, who goes with Jed to 
the last big buffalo hunt, the reader gains an 
appreciation of what buffalo meant to the plains 
Indians. The loss of the buffalo hit at the very 
foundation of their economy and threatened the 
existence of the plains tribes. Other characters, 
such as Peg Leg, who lost a leg in a railroad 
construction accident, Lars Anderson, who lost 
his money trying to get rich on buffalo, and 
Captain Doane, Johnny's soldier father, con- 
tribute varying points of view on the West and 
its problems. In general, the nove] deals with 
minor fictional events and characters, painting a 
general picture of the period rather than describ- 
ing any specific historical persons or events. 

Powder and Hides may at first remind the 
reader of Guthrie’s The Big Sky, which dealt 
with an earlier period of the West. Old Jed 
Hardy, with his memories of beaver trapping 
in the mountains, might have been at the 
rendezvous with Boone Caudill in The Big Sky. 


But the similarities end there. Powder and Hides 
is obviously intended for younger readers. Its 
plot is simple, and about the only references to 
sex are the mention of buffalo as bulls, cows, 
and calves, It has plenty of action, ranging from 
buffalo hunts and horse taming to an Indian 
fight. It should help the young reader to see his- 
tory as the story of real people like himself. 

Incidentally, it would be well to remove the 
dust jacket before placing the book in the hands 
of students. On it is a concise statement of the 
plot guaranteed to destroy just about all the sus- 
pense of the story. 

WILLIAM DuUNWIDDIE 

Neenah (Wis.) High School 


On the Intellectual Frontier 
ENGINEERS’ Dreams. By Willy Ley. New York: 

Viking Press, 1954. 239 p. $3.50. 

“Engineers’ Dreams,” Willy Ley writes in his 
foreword, “are things that can be done—as far 
as the engineer is concerned. They are also 
things that cannot be done—for reasons that have 
nothing to do with engineering. Sometimes it is 
a question of money: the sums involved may be 
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so huge that only government could pay for 
them; or commercial interests may not be con- 
vinced that the project is worth the expenditure. 
In some cases there may be a clash of interests.” 

Engineers’ Dreams is rather exciting reading 
for persons who have a spirit of imagination and 
a creative art for living. Its descriptive accounts 
with historical background of such projects as 
building a tunnel under the English Channel, 
blocking the Congo River thereby creating a 
large lake or reservoir for transportation and ir- 
rigation, and turning the area of the Near East 
into a new land of activity and production, could 
do much to help a creative teacher of science or 
social science to sharpen the young minds of 
those in the classroom. The inspiring narrative 
is coupled with a good number of fine maps, 
charts, and illustrations to adequately lend a 
sense of realism and fact to what some may think 
is pure fiction. ‘The detail upon which the author 
capitalizes tends to build momentum as each 
contemplated project unfolds upon the printed 
page. “Floating Islands,” “Tamed Volcano,” and 
“Atlantropa” become real challenges to the spirit 
of cooperative enterprise so necessary to make 
these undertakings become realities. Willy Ley 
has contributed a number of interesting accounts 
dealing with scientific discovery and scientific 
history. His interest in geology gave way to 
rockets and space travel. Some of these accounts 
are vividly drawn in this presentation as well as 
others bearing such titles as “The Conquest of 
Space” and “Rockets, Missiles and Space Travel.” 

Engineers’ Dreams fits well into the atomic 
age in which we are living. Junior or senior high 
school boys will find these episodes stimulating 
and rewarding as they challenge the alert mind 
to a world of eventual conquerable projects. This 
is a book for the innovator. 

LAWRENCE O. HAABY 


College of Education 
University of Tennessee 


@ 
Other Books To Know About 


Watt WuitMan’s CONCEPT OF THE AMERICAN 
CoMMON Man. By Leadie M. Clark. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1955. 178 p. $3.75. 
Was Walt Whitman a representative democrat? 

Did he believe in the virtue and wisdom of the 

common man? To these questions, the usual 

answer would be an unqualified “yes,” but Leadie 

M. Clark's study of Whitman both as man and 

author casts doubt upon the matter. 

Both during his newspaper days and in later 


years, Whitman displayed many of the prejudices 
of his day. He believed that the Indian belonged 
to the past and that his disappearance from 
American soil was both inevitable and desirable. 
He had a poor opinion of the Negro’s intelli- 
gence and virtue. Disliking Catholics and Irish- 
men, he flirted with the Know Nothing move- 
ment. He was cool to such contemporary reform 
movements as abolitionism, Fourierism, and 
labor unionism. 

Clark concludes that Whitman's boasted 
democracy was largely a form of romanticism. 
For the common man as he actually was, Walt 
had only limited affection. The common man 
that he exalted was “the divine average,” the 
perfected man who would emerge in the future. 
It was to be the mission of Whitman and other 
authors who would come after him to help shape 
this American destiny. 

Although Clark is not willing to admit Whit- 
man to his customary place as the poet of democ- 
racy, he does give him credit for other great 
qualities—spiritual fervor, soaring lyricism, 
glorification of the body, and a sincere love for 
the American land and nation. Like many special 
studies, this one tends to overstate its thesis, but 
it provides a useful corrective to many glib gen- 
eralizations. 

NELSON M. BLAKE 


Department of History 
Syracuse University 


The New Pocket Anthology of American Verse 
from Colonial Days to the Present (Pocket Books, 
50¢) is at least the third such volume to be made 
available, and, with its 640 pages, much the big- 
gest. Edited by a poet, Oscar Williams, it has a 
distinctly less historical slant than its predeces- 
sors (reviewed in our December, 1954, issue), but 
nonetheless will prove useful to the teacher in- 
terested in correlating or fusing American his- 
tory and American literature. If, as is widely 
asserted, the strictly literary or aesthetic side 
tends to be left out in combined courses, it may 
even be an asset to have a book of this sort, com- 
piled, as the editor suggests, “from absolute vision 
of poetic value.” 


Communication, the Miracle of Shared Liv- 
ing, (Macmillan, $2.50) is a short little book about 
the teaching of English which stresses the point 
its title implies: English should be taught for 
communication, and it is communication that 
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enables us to share our lives with one another, 
a wonderful thing that enriches us all. Social 
studies teachers who have taken over responsi- 
bility for English classes will not find the book 
a substitute for a course in methods but may 
through it come to share some of the best new 
insights of their colleagues in English. For the 
author, Dora V. Smith, knows her field and 
communicates well. The many specific illustra- 
tions cover the gamut from Patrick Henry to 
nursery rhymes, and from comics to college 
boards. 


While loaded with a great deal of material 
which few high school students will find interest- 
ing, and other material at an adult readability 
level, The Pocket Treasury of American Folklore 
(Pocket Books, 35¢) offers a useful collection of 
materials with which to enrich a study of Ameri- 
can history or literature. A good deal of music 
and text of ballads, several dialect tales, some 
Paul Bunyan, and an assortment of outlaws and 
desperadoes are only part of what is contained. 
Excerpts carefully chosen might add spice to al- 
most any class. Whole sections could be allowed 


or suggested as lively supplementary reading in 
some classes. And with a sophisticated, older 
class, guided by a perceptive teacher, a good deal 
of the book's contents could serve as case ma- 
terial for a study of such phenomena as attitudes 
toward women, racial or vocational stereotypes, 
and general aspirations and value patterns. 
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